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DAYBREAK. 
A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said, “O mists, make room for 
me!” 


It hailed the ships, and cried, “Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone!” 


And hurried landward, far away, 
Crying, “Awake! it is the day.” 


It is said unto the forest, “Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out!” 


It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, | be found but few large ranches. 
|need of the land for other purposes 


And said, “O bird, awake and sing!” 
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OINES, IOWA, FEBR 
| During the past twenty years or 
even longer, the raising of range or 
ranch horses has been an important 
occupation in a num- 
The Raising ber of the states west 
of the Mississippi riv- 
Horses. er. Prior to a few 
years ago when the 
| horse market was glutted, there were 
|}many large horse ranches to be found 
‘in Nebraska, Wyoming, North and 
South Dakota, Montana and even farth- 


|er south and west. Today there are to 


Today there are to 
The 


|south and west, 
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ULTURE, HORTICULTURE, LIVE STOCK, 
ms THE DAIRY, POULTRY AND THE HOME. 
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colts follow their mothers until they 
are two years old, or until another 
colts comes. When grazing, the dam 
leads the herd and the stallion fol- 
lows in the rear. The different herd: 
keep well together in bunches during 
the summer, and spread out more dur- 
ing the winter, when foraging for feed 
becomes harder. 

Where the climate permits, the 
horses remain on the range through- 
out the winter, finding shelter among 
the hills. Where the winters are se 
vere, the herds are corralled and given 
shelter in sheds where they are 
fed hay, which is put up during the 
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A BUNCH OF RANGE HORSES.—Seen on a Ranch 


in North Dakota. 








And o’er the farms, “O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is near!” 


lt whispered to the fields of corn, 
“Bow down, and hail the coming 
morn!” 


lt shouted through the belfry-tower, 
“Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour.” 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, “Not yet! in quiet lie.” 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


‘Don’t wait untij the iron’s hot, 
But make it hot by muscle; 

Don’t wait for wealth your father’s got, 
Take off your coat and hustle.” 


has narrowed the area of these ranch- 
es, and in their places have come 
smaller ones, the greater portion of 
which are fenced. The owners as a 
rule include wherever possible land 
adjoining owned by speculators, or 
unclaimed lands. The number of hors- 
es found on these ranches vary from 
}one hundred to a thousand. The plan 
|in starting is to select good brood 
| mares, showing good points for breed- 
ing. Different ranchmen have differ- 
ent ideas of the kind of horses they 
are to produce, and as a result a iarge 
variety of range horses are found each 
year on the market, varying from pon- 
ies to large draft horses. Good stal- 
lions are used to head the herd. The 














summer along streams, or where natu- 
ral meadows may be found. In the 
spring or fall, the round-up takes 
place. All yearlings are then branded. 
When the time comes for marketing, 
horses between the ages of three and 
five years are selected and driven east- 
ward. The buyers are often private 
parties, also in the auction yards of 
Omahe, Kansas City, and Sioux City, 
large numbers are sold annually. The 
price paid for these kind of horses 
during the past year has ranged from 
$10 to $100. The range horse is more 
easily broken to harness than many 
suppose. After they become accus- 
tomed to their surroundings, they 
(Continued on page 3.) 
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armer who was unable to grow clover 


on certain soil with success, but by ob- 


taining several bushels of top soil from 


a field upon which had grown a luxu- 
| riant crop of clover, and scattering it 


over the field which had been used 


! without success, he procured a magni-| blankets. 


ficent crop. 
fertility for clover before, §but was 
lacking in the micro-organisms nec- 


We have in mind the instance of a 


gives the number of schools closed ag 
84; the number of children transport. 
ed 894; approximate cost $12,000. The 
children are mostly conveyed the 
whole distance. The vehicles used for 
transporting the children are cover. 
_ed and made comfortable by rugs and 
In all cases, emphasis is 


It had all the elements of | laid on the fact that the driver should 


|be selected with much care. In Ohio, 
Illinois and Iowa, the consolidation of 


== essary for converting the plant food schools is being carried out with suc 
— |of the soil into forms best adapted for css in nearly every instance. 
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We believe that every advertisement in | 
this paper is backed bya responsible person. 
Bat make doubly sure we will make good 
any loss to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertisin 
in our columns, and any such swindler wi 
be publicly exposed. We protect subscribers 
against rogues, but we do not guarantee to 

just trifling differences between subscrib- 
ers and honest, responsible advertisers. | 
Neither will we be responsible for the debts 
of honest bankrupts sanctioned bythe courts. | 
Notice of the complaint must be sent us| 
within one month o 
action, and 
CESSFUL 
vertiser, 


the time of the trans- 
ou must have mentioned SUC- 
ARMING when writing the ad- | 


yield by using the bacteria of red 
clover crimson clover, as each plant 
The clover bacteria will remain for 
two or three years on a plot, even 
though but one crop of clover is re- 
moved. Soils that have alkaline quali- 
ties are favorable to the development 
of these germs. 


ja system. 
| In the country schools, lack of time 


/has its special agents in this respect. on the part of the teacher to hear the 


‘large number of classes, is marked, 
}and there is necessarily lack of time 
|to introduce additional studies as are 
| necessary to meet the requirements of 
ithe farmer’s needs, also a lack Of 


@ proper supply of apparatus, while 


There remains much to be dis in large schools proper apparatus may 
covered along this direction, and It| be obtained, that can be used to dem 


may be possible that within a few 
years, the farmers may be able to 
extract certain bacteria from the air, 


onstrate the work to a much larger 
|/number of pupils. The children are 
|less exposed in stormy weather, and 


or develop bacteria in the soil, that | avoid sitting in damp clothing. Few- 
will be cheanly obtained, and be of | er teachers are required, and better 


great benefit to them. 
os s * s . 





Professor G. B. Brackett, Po- 
mologist, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.: 

“I have carefully examinod the 
December number of Successful 
Farming, sent to me, and am much 
pleased with the paper, both for 
style, editorial supervision, vim, 
energy and enthusiasm is displayed 
in its pages, and for the practical 
common sense manner of dealing 
with subjects pertinent to the 
farming interests of the country. 
I hope every wide awaxe farmer 
may become a subscriber .: your 
paper continues as it has started. 
Your paper pleases me greatly. I 
wish you every success.” 














© INOCULATING THE SOIL. 

Our agricultural journals are dis- 
cussing quite freely the inoculation of 
soil with cultures of bacteria for spe 
cial crops, and so far as experiments 
have been made, this practice has met 
with success. 

Dairymen have accepted these min- 
ute agents as valuable adjuncts to suc- ' 
cess in the production of choice but- 
ter, and the scientific world has dis- 
covered that the growth of bacteria 
performs special. functions in the 
growth of all plants. The micro-or- 
ganism which assist in plant nutri- 
tion, are known as nitro bacteria, 
which have the power of forming am- 
monia, or carbonate of ammonia from 
organic compounds? : Some transform 
ammonia into nitric acid, while others 
transform nitrous into nitric acid, each 
kind being necessary for its own par- 
ticular work. The ferments known as 
SUC . ARM Galley 24 Slug Two 
nitrous ferments, are the largest and 
most vigorous of the nitrifying or- 
ganisms which absorbs free nitrogen 
from the air, and make it available as 
food for plants. Thie form of bacteria 
has become a commercial product 
whicl ‘is known as “nitrogin,” which 
is obtained in bottles, and may be used 
in inoculating land. An easy method 
of experimenting with bacteria is for 
— to procure eoil from other 

rms. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

wiuch has been done of late years to 
better the condition, and improve the 
standard of our public schools in the 
towns and cities, but a corresponding 
laxity has been observed among the 
school districts of the country. 

Recently considerable attention has 
,een paid to the consolidation of coun- 
try school districts in various sections 
of the country, the aim being to cen- 
tralize a number of school districts 
where the attendance is small, or 
where school facilities are meager, 
making a central school where modern 
methods of buildings with good equip- 
ment, and competent teachers can be 
afforded. 

Eighteen states have a law, allowing 
the transportation of pupile at publie 
expense, and thirteen of tnese states 
are availing themselves of this privi- 
lege. The expense in these states 
where this: system has been practiced, 
is lese than the cost of maintaining 
separate schools. Transportation is 
furnished to bring the pupils to school 
in the morning, returning them to 
their homes at night. While there 
may be some small objection to the 
system in certain districts, taken as a 
whole, wherever the system has been 
put into use and thoroughly inaugw 
rated, it has been a success. 

The Connecticut report for 1899 


|teachergs may be obtained, and higher 
salaries paid. The attendance be 
'comes more regular, and of longer 
|continuance. Better opportunities are 
| afforded for special studies. The cost 
_of sustaining the school is in nearly 
|all cases reduced; the school year 
| made longer, and the whole cummun- 
\ity in a social way drawn together, 
j}and the larger graded schools, through 
| this system, brings within the reach of 
'the children manual training, and 
{household science — two desirable 
|branches which, at present, are re 
| stricted to town and city schools. 

_ Aside from the direct educational 
| benefits of a well organized central 
school, there are outgrowths which 
are worthy of consideration. 

| First, it might be mentioned the 
question of “good roads.” Good roads 
|are a necessity in order to make the 
system a complete success, and means 
accessibility to markets, which in- 
creases the value of the farms. Sec 
ond, it affords a stimulus of public in 
terest in the schools, that brings to 
gether the boys and girls of the town- 
‘ship to an institution in which all can 
|have an equal interest and a worthy 
pride. Third, studies can be introduc 
ed into these schools that tend to dt 
|rect the mind along the lines of n& 
ture studies, and the things of the 
farm, rather than divert toward the 
things of the city, creating a desire 
to remain upon the farm, and sus 
farm work is it should be sustained. 
‘It makes the farm labor honorable, 
because of the advantages of proper 
rural training. 

In this connection it would be well 
to quote the words of Francis W. Pat 
ker, which are as follows: 

“No method, no system of schools, 
no enrichment of courses of study, 
not even the most successful of 
ing, can ever take the place in fund#& 
mental education of the farm and thé 
workshop. No matter how good the 
city schools may be, or may be made; 
no matter how good the state of 8 
ciety may be, the vital reinforcement® 
of city life that lead to progress m 
always come from the sturdy stock of 
the farm. This fact upon which most 
educators agree puts upon the coum 
try school an important responsibilk 
ty. . . . The country school she 
make farm labor and all labor 
|crable, should show that the envi 
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ment of the country furnishes inex- 


sport. § paustible resources for intellectual life. 
The that the child bring a loving heart to 
i the nature; that the so-called practical 
od for § wings of life hard and severe labor 
“over. § should have their highest outcome in 
S and § tne cultivation of the love of the beau- 
is Ms F titul in life.” 
One os 2 s 7 s 
on of LAND DRAINAGE. 
1 sue. To get at the bottom of things is 
the secret of success in raising all 
bene. § kinds of crops, and the proper hand- 
such § ling of the soil problem lies at the 
basis of success in the farmer work, 
time § and much of his profits, in fact, nearly | 
r the § all depends upon the amount of brain 
rked, § be mixes with his treatment of the 
time § soil. It is necessary, in order that the 
s are § soil may give the plant proper growth, 
its of | it should contain a proper amount of 
k Of | moisture, air and temperature. By 
while § suitable drainage and tillage, these 


important things may be. accomplish- 


We find in nearly all parts of our 
country considerabre areas of lands 
under culivation which are really un- 
ft for cultivation, due to the large 
amount of water present in the soil, 
or because during some portion of the 
growing season they became too wet 


300n exhaust the surface soil of mols- 


ture, and though there may be pienty 
of water below them, the soil is too 
wet for the roots to live in, and capil- | 
lary attraction is hindered, but by the | 
lowering of this ground water in such 
a soil, capillary attraction is increased, 
and consequently the roots are afford- | 
ed a greater opportunity to make their 
way or a and are therefore giv- 
en a much larger feeding ground. 
Roots need air as well as the tops of 
the plant. It is not hard to find many 
examples showing the smothering of | 
the roots of plants by the lack of soil | 
air, the oxygen of which being one of | 
the most active agents in rendering | 
the constituents of the soil available 
for plant food. Where proper -drain- 
age is carried on, the water from rains 
in percolating through the soil renews 
the air. Warmth of soil is essential | 
to seed germination, and the breaking | 
up of food particles is promoted by | 
soil drainage. 


Evaporation from the soil is | 
a cooling process, and if the | 
ground water is removed to a depth of | 
not less than four feet, evaporation 
is stopped and the warm air from 
above is readily admitted to the soil. 
There are a number of benefits result- 
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pasture is desired, the land should be 

plowed in the fall previous to the 

spring planting of the grass seed. 
In our experience in seeding grass 


seed for such pastures, we have ob- 
tained excellent results in getting 
land into clover and timothy pasture 
where oats were ubed as a nurse crop. 
In the spring, as soon as the ground 
is in fit condition to be worked, we 
prepare the land thoroughly, making 
a good seed bed, bearing in mind that 
the success of any crop depends very 
largely upon the preparation of the 
ground for the receiving of the seed. 
In other words, put the soil in a good 
state of fineness. When this has been 
done, drill in the oats at the rate of 
two bushels per acre; then sow clover 
and timothy, seed mixed, using a 
broadcast seeder attached to the farm 
wagon. 


Aim to apply a liberal mixture of 
these two seeds. One of the common 
failures in getting a good stand of 
grass is due too often to the failure 
in sowing too little seed. After the 
grass seed has been sown, harrow the 
ground with a smoothing harrow. 
When the oats have grown to a 
heighth of about six inches,and the 
ground is not wet, turn in cattle and 
let them graze off the oats. In doing 


this, the stock should be on the ground 
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Fig. No. 1. 
Showing effeet of Poor Drainage. 
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(After Winslow.) 


for a short period at atime. Continue 
thie practice until the oats have prac 
‘ tically been eaten up. Avoid grazing 
when the ground is wet as there is 
| danger of tramping down the seedling 
‘clover. Another point to bear in mind 
in handling a pasture in this way is, 
|in the avoiding of grazing the pasture 
|too short in the fall. if this impor 
‘tant point is looked after, most excel- 
lent results may be expected. 
| + s + s . 
(Continued from page 1.) 

make excellent carriage and work 
horses of good endurance. As a rule 
/they are quite free from blemishes, 
and it may be truly said that, In gen- 
eral, they have better feet, and better 
bone than our native horses. 


A large percentage of these ranches 
are owned by people in the east, who 
hire men to superintend the ranches 
during the year. There is a demand 
for good herdsmen, who understand 








Fig. No. 2. 
A well drained soil. (D) showing 
Drain Tile. 
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table, or soil water, is lowered in 
tich soils by means of a system of 
tle drainage, definite results can ve 
boked for, and the plant food made 
we of, which would otherwise be lock- 
dup. In order to better roads, it is 
sential that the water be removed 
fom them. This principle lies at the 
basis of all good roads. With land, 
however, the aim is to remove the sur- 
plus water from the soil, leaving only 
Mficient amounts to feed the plant, 
the amount of water that is required, 
id as above stated, given room for 
urand proper temperature, Cultivat- 
fd areas, well-drained, either natural- 
) or artificially, are found .to be drier 
i wet seasons and more moist in dry 
asons. Lands suitably drained give 

roots an opportunity to go deeper, 












} 6 68 8d consequently they are given more 
ent § 0m in which to push out and carry 
nust # their work. (See-feures-tand-2). 
kof @ The roots of almost all of our field 
post § 0d garden plants thrive in moist so‘l, 
oud § ut disli::e wet feet just as much as 
bit B'member of the human family, and 
oulé Bill not thrive in water-logged soil. 

ss ere water is too near the surface 
roe §% the soil, roots are obliged to de 





‘op near the surface where they 








to secure best results. If. the water | ing from the drainage of soils needing 


horses, to look after these ranches, 
‘and competent men are hard to find. 
|A large number of saddle ponies may 
| be found on each range. These ponies 
‘are used in looking after the herding 
of the different bunches of horses. 
A pony is usually ridden only for a 
day, when it is changed for a fresh 





it, among which may be stated, that 
the depth of the soi] is increased; area- 
'tion is promoted; the germination of 
|seeds more readily takes place; fer- 
| tility becomes more effective; the y~ 
becomes warmed, and the season for, 
| plant growth and farm work is length- °2@. The reason of this is that little 
: : hts | stain is used in feeding them, and in 
| ened; the injurious effects of droughts rder to keep them in condition 
|are prevented, decreasing the liability order ceep . he on Fn on tenn 
of crop failure, and above all, results ‘hey must — 
lin the production of larger crops of | Without a res 
better quality. It is a matter of hie | . eeeee 
‘tory, that the necessity of drainage) When ploughing or clearing fields 
was seen by the ancients in the prim!-|for spring operations a most impor- 
tive methods practiced in draining tant matter ie to clear out the fence 
lands. We find that during the period corners. This should be done, even 
when agriculture was engaged in by|if it entails an extra job after the 
the Israelites, that drainage wes per- ploughing is performed, as itis such 
formed by means of putting brush in| sources from whence come most of 
the ground. Later on came wooden the crops of weeds and seeds, which 
drains; then stone drains, and later spread over the field and cause end- 
the tile draing which we now use in less labor throughout the entire grow- 
tiling our lands. |ing season. 
: 6s *ee#8s 8 
One of the principal advantages 
with mixed farming is, it persaits of a 


GETTING GOUND INTO PASTURE | 
QUICKLY. af : aults oF a 

In the middle west, there is often | great variety of crops, \mo 
ure as| more manure, larger s, lessens 
need of getting land into past Ry y ® a = 








sible. To do this, espec-| the 
soon as pos a 


ially where red clover and 











~ | 
+ | 
uw gricu ture | 
> —— 
= 
: The farmers of our country are requested to N 
@ contribute to this department 7 
. : 


Chill airs and wintry winds; my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 





| hear it in the opening year; 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 
—Longfellow. 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Wherever possible in farm work, 
tme systematic rotation of crops should 
be faithfully followed out. As we 
consider the subject of the rotation of| 
crops, we are reminded of the farmer 
who goes in for only one crop, is like 
the poultryman who takes all his eggs 
to market in the same basket, and 
when the egg man is run into and 
loses a few eggs, he loses all of them. 
The farmer, in order to avoid such a 
disaster should get down to scientific 
principles and study the best rotations 
that can be practiced on his farm, 
that is, he should plan ahead and 
plant his crops according to a definite 
system of rotation. 

If the same crop is grown on the 
same piece of land year after year, 
there is necessarily a removal of those 
food elements in the soil preferred by 
the crop grown, and. a corresponding 
accumulation of elements for which 
the plant has less need, but which are 
highly beneficial in feeding»* other 
crops, and unless a high state of fer-| 
tility’ is maintained, the success of 
succeeding crops gradually lessens. 

Let us put the matter in another) 
way. By having crops succeed eagh 
other in a regular and definite order,| 
the food elements found in the soil 
may be utilized properly, and little, 
if any, important food elements re- 
main dormant in the soil, as unused 
capital. 

The farmer should not forget that 
it is just ag important to know how 
to take fertility out of the soil, as it 
is to put it into the soil. 


Additional benefits that are derived 
from rotation are: Deep and shal- 
low rooted plants following each other 
utilize the natural resources of the 
soil; roots of plants, stubble of grass 
and cereals improve the texture of the 
soil; weeds may be kept down by 
alternating grain and grass crops with 
cultivated crops; legumes, such as 
clover, soy beans, cow peas, etc., which 
are nitrogen collectors, may be wisely 
placed inthe rotation to add large) 
amounts of nitrogen to the soil; ravag-| 
es of many of our insect pests and 
plant diseases, favorable to certain) 
plants may be checked by the change| 
of crop. These are the main reasons) 
why it is advisable to practice a cor- 
rect system of rotation on our farms. 


Rotations are divided into courses. 
A four years course, for illustration,| 
covers the period of four years, and| 
might include corn, potatoes, wheat! 
and clover, or a six-year rotation, us| 
ing two additional crops. It is sel-| 
dom advisable to plan the carrying on| 
of less than a four-year rotation, al-| 
though in many dairy districts where| 
fodder corn is grown in large quanti-' 
ties, it may be necessary to grow the) 
corn crop on the same land for a num-| 
ber of years in succession. Where this 
system is practiced, liberal applica- 
tions of manure, or commercial fer- 
tilizers, should be made, and in dis- 
tricts where crimson clover can be 
used as a catch crop, much good will 
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result by sowing the seed when the 
last cultivation of the corn is made. 
The kind of a rotation must be deter- 
mined by local conditions, and the 
kind of farming practiced. 


PREPARING THE SEED BED. 

A good seed bed is a prime requisite 
in the growing of any crop, and is too 
often neglected in the hurry to finish 
seeding or planting. Among the many 
excellent reasons avhy the soil in 
which seeds are to come in contact 
with should be mellow before seeds 
are shown in it are, that it is only nec- 
sary that air should gain access to 
germinating seeds, but the young root- 
lets can make better progress only 
in tnose directions where they can 
find space between the soil particles. 





Seedling starting growth in a poor seed bed. 


Every obstacle placed in the way of 
the young roots causes them to lose 
time and food in getting connected 
with the soil, in order that they may 
feed themselves. The disc, spring- 
toothed and smoothing harrow are the 
instruments commonly used in the 
preparation of the seed beds, and all 
have their places and uses. The small- 





Seedling struggling to make growth in an improp- 
erly prepared seed bed. 


er the seed, the finer should be the 
soil. It is essential that the seed 
should be in close contact with soil 
particles, in order that they may more 
freely absorb portions of the capillary 
moisture contained in the particles. 
The degree of compactness of soil 
about the seed differs with different 
crops and soil textures. With corn, 
for instance, the soil is in the best 


condition when it is loose and fria-| 


ble. 

On the other hand, wheat thrives 
best in a moderately well-compact 
soil; this is equally true in regard to 
most grasses. Soils that are light 
and exceedingly mellow should be 
compact about the seed, thus aiding 
in regulating capillary moisture. Most 
light soils are greatly benefitted by 
rolling the ground immediately after 
planting. If the soil is a heavy one, 
and a crust is likely to form on the 


| surface after rains, it is best to leave 


| grown 


|in this country. Victoria rape is a neW 








the soil loose about the seeds. 








Where the seed-bed has been properly 
prepared. 


There is often danger in leaving the 
soil too compact about the seeds, thus 
hindering the upper passage of young 
sprouts. Where seeds are planted ear- 
ly in the season, and where there is an 
abundance of moisture in the soil, they 
should have a comparatively light cov- 
ering. In planting crops on light soils, 
or late in the season, deeper covering 
should be used. Always plan to sow 
the seed in freshly stirred soil. The 
seed should be surrounded by soluble 
plant food so that the young plantlet, 
after it has exhausted the stored nour 
ishment in the seed—which in most 
cases is quite small—may take up at 
once and push forward in growth at 
a rapid rate. 


GROWING RAPE. 


There is probably no forage crop 
that has come into greater promi- 
nence in the middle west and the east- 
ern states during the past ten years, 
than rape, in fact, this plant is being 
grown extensively throughout the 
northwest. Rape is closely related 
to the cabbage, rutabaga, turnip and 
mustard. The roots of the rape are 
very much like the‘roots of cabbage, 
but the top resembles the rutabaga. 
This plant has been grown for forage 
in Great Britain and parts of Europe 
for over a century. In England the 
climate is ideally suited for the growth 
of the plant, making it possible to feed 
the rape from the field during the 
winter months. 

The work done at the various ex 
periment stations in growing the plant 
has emphasized its value as a forage 
crop. The Wisconsin Experiment st# 
tion carried on experiments with feed 
ing rape to sheep, a few years ago, 
that brought the plant into promine® 
ce as a forage crop for sheep, later, 
as a food for swine, and now it is be 
ing valued as a food for cows, where 
it is fed with judgment. The varie 
ties of rape grown in this country are 
the winter or biennial sorts, being 
exclusively for forage. 
seed comes almost entirely from 
rope. The Dwarf Essex or English 
rape, has been most widely cultivated 








sort which has given excellent results 
in New England and parts of 
northwest, producing, as a rule, lar 
ger crops than the Dwarf Essex. 


The yield of rape under favorable 
conditions gives from 10 to 20 tons 
more per acre. Annual varieties 
duce seed the first year and are Worm 
less for fodder. The reason that rape 
as a forage crop, has become bighy 
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a is due largely, to the fact 
that crops may be grown at intervals 


during the growing season. The soil 
best suited to the rape is rich, moist, 
loamy soil, rape not doing well on 
sandy soil and stiff clays. In general, 
any soil that will produce good crops 
of wheat and corn, is suitable for 
rape. The plant draws quite heavily 
on the nitrogen of the soil, and should 
be used in a rotation with crops that 
feed largely on other elements of plant 
food. Owing to the different ways in 
which rape is used, and the many 
places that it may occupy in .-the 
growing crops on the farm, various 
methods of culture may be followed. 

The land should be prepared by 
deep plowing, making a loose and mel- 
low seed bed. In tne northern states 
seeding may begin from the first of 
May to the first of August, according 
to season and locality. In the south, 
seed is planted in September or Oc- 
tober. The amount of seed varies 


from two to three pounds per acre, 
and not more than five pounds per 
The seed should be dave in 


acre. 
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sow rape in the corn field just before | gress, it may be the beginning of an 
the last cultivation: This practice is | agitation that may lead to good re- 
best followed when there is plenty of | sults. 
moisture. Rape has a high feeding | in the early part of the last century 
value. Most stock when first turned| during the administration of James 
into the rape field do not eat it Teadi- | | Monroe and John Quincy Adams, the 
ly, but when once they have acquired | federal government became greatly 
the taste for it they eat it ravenous-| interested in the promoting of public 
ly. When stock are first turned into| highways by means of canals and wa- 
the rape field they should be allowed | gon roads. At that time, one million 
to feed on it only for a short period.| dollars was spent by the government 
It is a good plan to feed grain in| | on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, and 
conjunction with the pasturing of this | /and the famous national road from 
crop. .Cumberland to the Ohio river and be- 
‘At the Wisconsin station a number | yond was built. 
of valuable experiments were carried| . When President Jackson came into 
on to determine the value of rapein the/ power, he put a stop to the Interna- 
production of mutton. The rape was| tional Improvement policy of the gov- 
fed in conjunction with wheat and| ernment, and later on the building of 
oats. A gain of 413 1-2 pounds of mut- | railroads occupied the public atten- 
ton from 9 3-4 tons of rape and 1439.8 tion, and the importance of wagon 
pounds of grain (wheat and oats) was | roads was forgotten. 
secured. Experiments at this station| Within the past few years there has 
showed that hogs fed with grain and! been a great revival of public inter- 
rape made excellent gains, but where|est on this subject. This has been 
rape was fed alone it did not give suf-|due to a considerable extent to the 
ficient nourishment, and where pigs | use of bicycles. Farmers are begin- 
were fattened on rape in conjunction | ning to understand the great cost of 
| bad roads but the fear of taxes has 
'been the means of keeping back the 
realization of the need of good roads 











PURE WATER AND PLENTY OF SHADE. 


cultivation. Often times the seed is 
sown broadcast when from four to five 
pounds of seed is needed. Rape is 
only a fairly good drouth resister, and 
in regions where drouth is likely to 
come during the summer, it is es- 
sential that the rape should be started 
earlier in the season. 

As a “catch” crop, this plant finds 
an important place on the farm. We 


find it often grown on land that has | 


already produced crops of some early 
matured cereals such as barley, oats, | 
rye, etc. 


may be followed by a crop of rape. 

A common practice in the middle 
West is to sow rape in the spring with 
Some grain crop such as rye, wheat 





n removed. Another practice is to a law or not at this session of con- 





in the rural districts. 

This present step is an important 
one, and the Good Roads’ movement 
aims to convince the people who live 
in the country of two things; first— 
that bad roads cost more than good 
|roads; second—that road _ construc- 
tion is a science, and cannot be pro- 
perly directed by the ordinary politi- 
cal road supervisoy, but that a profes- 
sional road maker is as essential to 
the making of a good wagon road, as 
the engineer is in the construction of 
a railroad. It costs something to make 
a good road, but much less to keep 
them in repair after once made, than 
*to be continually building over roads 
year after year. If any community 
is to have good roads that are built 
to stay, the people must submit to a 
taxation which at first may seem bur: 
densome, but if the cost is compared 
with the cost of hauling or traveling 
over the ordinary mud road, it will 
seem light by contrast. It is essentia! 
that the people should be convinced 
of this before there is any hope of 
improved conditions. 

Mr. Brownlow’s bill provides for a 
director of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the bureau to be equipped with 
a corps of engineers and road experts, 
whose duty it will be to co-operate, as- 
sist and instruct in the building of 
public roads in the various. states 
where the loca! authorities may apply 
for such aid. When there is an appli- 


Courtesy of University of Tennessee. 





drills, wits eneugh apart to admit Or | 





Where crops have been sow- | 'duced in the house of representatives 
ed in the fall for forage purposes, and | by Congressman Brownlow of Tennes- 
pastured off in the early spring, they | see, the object of which is to create 
lin the Department of Agricuiiure a 
Bureau of Public Roads. 
ure has attracted considerable atten- 
tion throughout the United States, and 
or oats, allowing the rape to take the| has brought forth much comment from 
Dlace of the cereals after they have/|the press. 


with grain rations, one acre of rape | 
had a feeding value equivalent to} 
2657 pounds of grain, and the young) 
pigs were more thrifty when pastured 
upon rape, than on clover, grain be- 
ing fed in both instances. 

The rape plant is not only an ex- 
cellent crop to grow for forage pur-| 
poses, but is also of value in ridding | 
fields that are foul with weeds. 


* * * * * 


A BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS. 
An important bill has been intro- 


This meas- 


Whether the bill becomes 





cation for the construction of a road, 
if it be approved by the director, then 
he has to have it mapped and sur- 
veyed, and the United States is to 


|award a contract for the work, and 


| pay 
‘county or individuals to pay the oth- 


one-half of the cost, the state, 


er half. For the purposes of construc- 
tion, the bill appropriates $20,000,000, 


of wnich no state shall receive in aid 
|of construction a greater proportion 
than its population bears to tne total 
| population of the United States. 
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HANDLING CORN FODDER. 

In trying to make the most out of 
the corn fodder, we have found it a 
good plan to shuck off the corm as 
soon as sufficiently cured; to store 
away, and then haul in the fodder 





and store it away under shelter. 

Several years ago, after hauling and | 
stacking it convenient to the feeding | 
lot, we built a long shed on the west, 
side of the feed lot. On the north | 
side was the barn, and on the south | 
side was the sheep shed, so that the 
feed lot was well protected from cold 
winds. We covered the fodder shed | 
with corrugated iron roofing. In this) 
shed we stored our fodder, and then. 
fed it out to the stock in a feed rack | 
during the winter as needed. The ar-| 
rangement wes very convenient, as on | 
very cold or stormy days the cattle) 
could not be turned into the feed lot to | 
eat their fodder. We dislike to feed | 
corn todder in the barn; it makes the | 
manure so difficult to handle. By} 
stabling the cattle at night, and feed-| 
ing hay or unthreshed oats for supper, 
and supplying them with fodder in the| 
morning, this was largely avoided; 
then the cattle had something of a 
variety, and tais was quite an item. | 

Considering the cost, we believe) 
that the fodder shed gave us as good 
returns as the machine shed; the 
wood shed; or anything of that kind. | 
The fodder is so much better and is | 
relished @. great deal more by man-| 
aging in this way, than when left in) 
the field and hauled up as needed. 


o s . . 

USES OF CLOVER. 

During the past decade a great deal | 
has been found out in reference to the | 
value of the clover plant in agricul-| 
ture. Clover hay presents a nutritive 
ratio of 1 to 5.6, and if this were a 
concentrate instead of roughage, it 
would make an ideal balanced ration. 
As a fertilizer for all soils, owing to| 
its peculiar property of extracting | 
free nitrogen from the air, it has be- 
come invaluable as a fertilizer, and | 
finds its prominent place in the rota: | 
tion of all well-managed farms. Com- 
moa red clover, during recent years, | 
has become of value as a medicine, 
and tons of the blossoms, fluid extract | 
and solid extract, being put up into 
packages of one pound each. One| 
firm in Chicago manufactures each 
year thousands of pounds of these 
preparations for their trade. The 
clover blossoms are also made into} 
healthy wines, the following being an | 
excellent receipt for making clover | 
wine: To five gallons of boiling water | 
add one-half bushel of red clover blos- 
somes; (no leaves or stems) let boil 
fifteen minutes; then strain; add ten 
pounds of sugar, stir well, then add 
one cake of concentrated yeast; in 
about ten days bottle. This furnishes 
an excellent drink for invalids, and Is 
highly recommended for those suffer- 
ing with rheumatism. 














s + s * o 
“As the family is the heart of the 
country’s life, and every philantarop- 
ist and reformer must begin at that 
point, whatever then will enlighten the 
mind and lighten the burden of care 
of every housekeeper, will be a boon.” 


+ * * aa s 
MANUFACTURE AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF UNFERMENTEv 

GRAPE-MUST. 

This is the title of Bulletin No. 24 | 
issued by the bureau of plant industry, 
U. 8S. department of agriculture, under 
the direction of George C. Husmann, 
and points out the value of unferment- 
ed grape-juice, the manufacture of 








which as an industry, has been prac- juice, for the principles involved an 
ticed for centuries, being as old as | identical.” 


the art of wine making. The bulletin 


discusses the most economical and | pleasures and comforts may be deriy. 
successful methods of manufacturing | ed from its use. 


unfermented grape-juice. The uses 


— 





Must is @ valuable product, and many 


It contains a 
part of the valuable ingredients ¢ 


of this product, and the large amount both fresh and canned grapes, ani 


of grapes that waste every year in 
our grape sections that could be used 
in the manufacture of this product, 
adds to the importance of the bulle- 
tin. Uses of this product are many. 
It is used in sickness, convalescence 
and good healths; as a preventative,ss 
well as a cure. 


It is used at all sea-| 


sons of the year, and finds ready sale) 


in the markets. 

The industry is rapidly growing, and 
the manufacture of unfermented 
grape-juice will probably 
enormously as the years go by. 


'ties of roughage is fed to the stock 


increase | 
To| 


show the growth of the industry, one | 


firm in 1901 used in their manufactur- 


| spring wheat varies in its feeding va} 


ing of the product over 1000 tons of | 


grapes. In the Chautauqua district 
alone, about 300 gallons of unferment- 
ed must was made in 1901, and those 
engaged in its manufacture are en- 
larging their plants., 

The bulletin describes the differert 
processes used in the manufacturs of 
unfermented must, and gives the tul- 


lowing recipt for the home manufac- | 


ture of this product, which en&bles 
anyone to make it. It is as follows: 


“Use only clean, sound, well-ripened | 


grapes. If an ordinary cider mill is 


|at hand, it may be used for crushing 


and pressing, or the grapes may be 


|crushed and pressed with the hands. 


If a light colored juice is desired, put 
the crushed grapes in a cleanly wash- 
ed cloth flour sack and tie up. Then 
either hang up securely and twist it, 
or let two persons take hold, one on 
each end of the sack, and twist, when 
the greater part of the-juice will be 
expressed. Then gradually heat-the 
juice in a double boiler or-a large 
stone jar in a pan of hot water ata 
temperature of 180 to 200 degrees F. 
[t is best to use a thermometer, but 
if there be none at hard, heat the 
juice until it steams, out do not ahow 
it to boil; put it in a glass or enamel- 
ed vessel to settle fur twenty-four 


eral thicknesses of clean flannel, if no 
other filter is available. After thie fili 
into clean bottles. Do not fill entirely, 
but leave room for the liquid to ex- 
pand when again heat3d. Fit a thin 
board over the bottom of an ordinary 
wash boiler, set the filled bottles (or- 
dinary glass fruit jars are just as 
good) in it, fill with water around the 
bottles to about an inch from the top 
of them, and gradually heat until it is 
about to simmer. .Then take the bet- 
tles out and cork or seal immediately. 
It is a good idea to take the further 
precaution of sealing the corks over 
with -sealing wax, to prevent mold 
germs from entering through the cork. 
Should it be desired to make a red 
juice, heat the crushed grapes to not 
above 200 degrees F., strain through 
a clean cloth, set away to cool and 
settle, and proceed the same as witb 
light colored juice. Many people do 
not even go to the trouble of letting 
the juice settle after straining it, but 
reheat and seal it up immediately, 
simply setting the vessels away in a 
cool place in an upright position, 
where they will be undisturbedandthe 
juice allowed to settle, and when 
wanted for use the clear juice is sim- 
ply taken off the sediment. Any per- 
son familiar with the process of can- 
ning fruit can also preserve grape 


| that found in corn, and it would seem 





|hours; carefully drain the juice frcem | 
| the sediment, and run it through sev-} 


| 
} 
| 
| 





can be used in many more ways and 
for many more purposes. 
. * oe s 2 
FEEDING BRAN. 

Among the many feeds used on th 
farm in feeding stock, probably a 
food is more universally used in com 
pounding balanced food rations tha 
bran, or where foods required for ba} 
ancing rations are purchased. Espeo 
ially is this true where large quant} 


The quality of the bran has mud 
to do with the profit derived from its 
use. Bran made from winter and 


ue, depending largely upon the proces 
employed in removing this by-product 
from wheat at the mills. 

To sell grain from the farm, and buy 
bran, is a question which seems to w 
is worthy of consideration. The real 
value of bran as a food for the farm 
er’s stock, is the proportion of protein 
and mineral matter it contains. Com 
pared with corn, ic shows a nutritive 
ratio of 1 to 3.7. Corn has a nutritive 
ratio of 1 to 9.8, and bran when fei 
in conjunction with corn gives a cool 
ing laxative effect, making an excellent 
dilutant since, as it is seen, it contains 
a larger percentage of protein tha 


best for the farmer to sell corn an 
purchase bran to balance his rations, 
provided that the cost of the bra 
does not exceed $15 to $16 per ton. 
(Continued on Page Eight.) ° 





have easier work when a low-down 
handy wagon is used. Low down,itis 
easy to loud; wide tired and lowdraft 
itiseasy tomove. Short turn makes. 
it easy to goaround short turns orinto 
narrow places. A man saver and & 
horse saver. Wood or metal wheels. 
and all at prices so low that no farm- 
er can afford to be withouta Farmers’ 


















Handy Wagon. Our new catalogue, 
just off the press, is the best we have 
ever published and will be mailed you 

free if you ask for it. 
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Every animal is said to have its 
own kind of flea, sometimes several 
different kinds. Many thousand speci- 
mens of these fleas have been gat%- 
ered in the unique museum of Char- 
les Rothschild, kept by Dr. Jordan, at 
Tring Park, the giant of this strange 
collection being a male flea a fifth of 
ap inch long. 

- _ a * s 

Don’t blame the sow because she 
eats her pigs, if you have fed her on 
nothing but corn for sometime before 
she farrowed. The feed makes her 
feverish, and the fever produced by 
farrowing creates a morbid appetite, 
and she tries to satiate it by eating 
her pigs. Had you fed her on slops, 
vegetables, clover hay, alfalfa, oats, 
etc., she would have been in a differ- 
ent condition. 


& 6 e a . 
Hogs should always have plenty of 


kind of hogs. The preference of the 
butcher is controlled almost entirely 
by the demands of the market. In 
some places the bacon hog was named 
because of its long, deep sides being 
preferred, while in other sections the 
lard, or fat hog, is preferable. Bspeci- 
ally is this true where hams, broad 
loins and fat backs are in demand. 
Thus in determining the kind of swine 
to breed, it is well to remember the 
requirements, of the above points. 
This condition of affairs has establish- 
ed two very distinct classes of hogs 
—the fat hog and the bacon hog. For- 
merly the leading features of the fat 
hog was a chubby, broad-backed hog, 
but today a great length of body and 
depth of side is being demanded. 
It is important to study’ the 
desires of the butcher, and the success 
in the -production of hogs for local 
markets, lies largely in catering to 
the butchers’ demands. No breeder 
can afford to underestimate the value, 
constitution and vigor in the hog. If 
we look at the score card used for 
student work in judging, we find that 
in scoring the hog that the form in- 
cludes the top and lower loins, width, 
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good pure water to drink. They 
should never be allowed to drink out 
of a stagnant pool which is reeking 
with disease germs. With the auto 
matic drinking fountain now to be 
had cheaply, this can be easily dpne. 

In selecting between extremeg; the 
dam should be the larger and coarser. 
This will insure her fo be an animal 
that can carry a large litter and have 
them easily. Then if you want to 
down this coarseness, do it with the 
sire who should be of a more com- 
pact form. 


It is better to have your hogs all of 
One breed if you are raising them for 
: the buyer will pay you 
a higher p for hogs of a uniform 
type, even/ in “size and solid colors, 
than he will where all colors, shapes 
and sizeg are represented, they are 
Worth more to him because he can sell 
them to’& much better advantage when 
he ships them to market. 

* = a + 
PRODUCING THE FAT HOG. 

It has been truly said that the ulti- 
Mate end of the hog is the block. The 
ideal hog is the one which most nearly 
Meets the demands of the consumer. 
All markets do not demand the same 









depth, length and nearness to the 
ground. The weight of the hog is al- 
so considered in this connection. 
Quality is indicated by the hair, bones 
and nature of flesh. The hair should 
be thick, straight and lie close to the 
body. The bones should be medium 
fine, and sufficient to carry the body 
ig all that is desired. The flesh should 
be free from wrinkles—especially ov- 
er the back, loins and sides, as 
they are the regions from which valu- 
able cuts are made. The head should 
be short and broad. Wide between 
the eyes and ears is usually an indi- 
cauon of an aptitude for fattening 
rapidly. The snout should be of med- 
fum length. The eyes should be clear, 
large and free from wrinkles, or folds 
of fat. The ears should be small, in- 
dicating a refinement throughout. The 
carriage of the ear in the “Berkshire” 
is erect, and half drooping in most of 
the large, white hogs. 

A smooth, neat, broad, firm jaw is 
desirable. The neck should be short, 
thick and deep, bending smoothly into 
the shoulder without any depression. 
The ideal legs for the modern fat hog 
should be short, straight and strong, 
being squarely placed under the body. 
The hog should stand well upon his 
toes. Often times we see hogs that 





are knocked-kneed, that is, the knees 
come too close together. This is an 
objectionable feature in any class of 
hogs, especially in young animals, as 
the tendency is to get worse as they 
get older. Width and depth of chest 
gives stamina and constitution to the 
hog. The sides of the body should 
be deep and long and evenly fieshed. 
The increasing demand for lean meat 
makes the length of sides very desir- 
able. Any indication of wrinkles or 
creases in the flesh behind the should 
er or along the side is very objection- 
able. The back should be straight, 
broad and evenly covered with flesh, 
and when fat should possess an even 
covering of firm, thick flesh. The hind 
tianks should be deep and in line with 
the belly. The loin should be wide 
and evenly covered with firm, thick 
flesh. This is also true with the hips, 
which should be wide apart and low 
down. The rump should be long, 
smooth and carry width well back to 
tail-head. Very seldom, if ever, is the 
crooked hock found in the animal that 
possesses a straight rump. The hams 
viewed from behind shauld be wide, 
plump and well carried. down by the 
hocks. This is an important point. 
rhe hind legs should be straight, short 
and thoroughly supported below the 
hocks. The front begs should be 
short and strong, and the hog should 
walk on his toes. ‘ 


We give the above points for judg- 
ng a hog simply to bring out the good 
points that should go with the modern 
fat hog, applicable in a general way 
to all breeds suited for pork produc- 
tion. 

. + ” - > 

The old time “scrub stock” was 
not affected with nerves as is the pedi- 
greed stock of our best modern dairy 
strains. Necessity of kind treatment 
has been bred off. No milker or hand- 
ler of a good dairy herd should be al- 
lowed to care for them who has. not 
a liking and friendliness for his charge. 
The feed, breed and contentedness will 
all work in harmony for the end 
sought. 

a * * s - 
BERKSHIRES. 

Six thousand Berkshires were re- 
corded in the office of the American 
Berkshire association in 1902, by the 
breeders of the several states, in 
which Iowa stood second in the Union, 
with 611; Wisconsin sixteenth, with 
124; Minnesota twenty-sixth, with 40. 


a s . > 
¢ Growth of Young Animals. 

In preparing stock for the market, 
too much stress cannot be laid upon 
rapid development of- the animal. 
Experience has shown-that in propor- 
tion to the food consumed by young 
animals, there is more growth the first 
year than the secopd, and more the 
second year than the third, and with 
each increasing year.the increase in 
weight gets smaller in proportion to 
the amount or food consumed, conse- 
quently it is very essential that all 
young animals be kept thrifty 
growing; especially is this true wi 
all animals intended for market. This 
is seen in the production of baby beef, 
which is one of the most profitable 
businesses to engage in. A quick 
growth, and an early maturity, re- 
turns the best profit among cattle, 
swine, sheep and poultry. The intelli- 
gent farmer, in preparing his stock 
for market, should always bear in 
mind the importance of pushing his 
stock from the time they are born 
until placed on the market. Bvery 
day should see a gain in weight along 
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the lines of profit, yet at the same 
time, this crowding should not be 
overdone. There is danger of,injuring 
animals by over-feeding, especially 
when young. If, however, the feed 
rations are properly made, Jooking to- 
ward just enough and not too little, 
or too much, good results may be ex- 
pected in the end. 


. s - a 
AMERICAN LIVE STOCK. 

The report of the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture upon the 
number of horses, cattle, cows, sheep, 
hogs and mules in this country on Jan- 
uary Ist, of this year, as compared 
with the same date in 1902, gives some 
data of general interest to stockmen. 

The table, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture is as follows: 





1903. 1902. 

Cattle 44,659,206 44,727,297 
Horses ........ 16,557,373 16,531,224 
M. Cows ...... 17,105,227 16,696,802 
HOGS cccccccee 46,922624 48,698,800 
Mules ........ 2,728,088 2,757,017 
GROSD occccccces 63,964,876 62,039,091 

Totals.. 191,937,394 191,450,821 


The above statistics show that there 
are more horses, milch cows and sheep 
in the country, but fewer hogs, beef 
cattle and mules. It will be noted that 
the sheep gain of over one million, is 
due to the fact that the sheep, as a 
whole, increased close to half a million 
in number during the year. 

While these statistics are not accu- 
rate in detail, yet they are approxi- 
mate, and are, in a great measure, re- 


liable. The following figures give the 
estigated values: 
1903. 1902. 

Horses ...$1,030,705,959 $968,935,178 
Cattle . 824,054,902 839,126,073 
M. Cows .. 616,711,914 488,130,324 
Hogs .. 364,973,088 342,120,780 
Mules .. .. 197,753,327 186,411,704 
Sheep .. . 168,315,750 164,446,091 





Totals ..$3,102,515,534 $2,989,170,150 
Values per head. 


1903. 1902. 
HOrees......  wsccee ..$62.25 $58.61 
Sree 18.45 18.76 
Milch Cows.. ...... . 30.21 29.23 
Hogs.... . 7.78 7.03 
ass Sad hee amet 72.49 67.61 
EE tee val oc kaneias 2.63 2.65 


Net increase, $113,345,384. 

The above total value of the animals 
shows a gain of 3.7 per cent over a 
year ago. This is due to the increase 
in value per head of cattle, horses, 
milch cows, hogs and mules, and the 
large increase in the number of sheep, 
offsetting a slight decline in the value 
of these animals. Horses, which only 
constitute one-twelfth of the number 
of animals furnish one-third of the 
total value. The four great food pro- 
ducing animals—hogs, sheep, cows and 
cattle—make up three-fifths of the to- 
tal value. 


The live stock industry of the Unit- 
ed States is rapidly spreading out in 
all directions, and the demand for live 
stock products in foreign countries is 
giving a great impetus to animal hus- 
bandry, and the statistics for next 
year will undoubtedly show a remark- 
able gain over previous years. 


: . a . : 

We rely more upon other’s actions 
for our happiness than upon the sun- 
shine of our own making. 

Where corn fodder is carefully har- 
vested, and either cut or shredded, 
and fed with bran, most excellent re- 
sults may be obtained in the feed lot. 
Equally good results may be secured 
where ensilage is fed in conjunction 








(Continued from Page Six.) 


with the bran. The economy seen in 
tne feeding of corn fodder, lies in har- 
vesting it properly, caring for it pro- 
perly and giving it to the stock in as 
palatable a form as possible. For 
dairy stock owing to the large amount 
of protein it contains, bran is more 
suitavle as a feed than corn, since 
a large percentage of nitrogen is car- 
ried away with the milk. For young 
growing stock, bran contains mineral 
elements, together with protein, which 
is conducive to rapid growth. How- 
ever, if flaxseed meal and clover are 
used there will be no necessity for 
feeding bran. 

In feeding young pigs, while it is a 
feed rich in protein and mineral sub- 
stances, its fibrous, chaffy character 
makes it unfit for the digestive tract 
of young pigs. For fattening swine, 
it may be fed to an advantage in small 
quantities. 

Where sheep are being fattened for 
market, bran tends to produce growth, 
and requires large quantities of the 
feed to obtain desired results. 

The steer feeder is learning the val- 
ue of bran in feeding it with other 
grain in the feed boxes, making about 
one-third the weight of the grain 
ration of bran. Bran is also valued 
highly by horsemen, in feeding mixed 
feed to their horses. 

Since this feed is so universally us- 
ed on our farms, it stands the farmer 
well in hand to endeavor to know 
something of the various kinds offer- 
ed on the market, as the falling off of 
the nutritive value may make the pur- 
chase an expensive one. 

. * s * s 


BUYING SEED CORN. 

At this season of the year, many of 
our readers will be planning-upon the 
purchase of seed corn for spring plant- 
ing, and it seem quite apropos that a 
few suggestions should be given here 
in reference to the best methods to fol- 
low in the selection and purchase of 
seed corn. 

The improvement of seed corn is 
being given a great deal of attention 
throughout the farming districts of 
our country, and special effort is being 
made to improve corn, not only by the 
experiment stations, but by the far- 
mers themselves. 

At the Iowa, Illinois and Ohio sta- 
tions, the improvement of corn has 
been going on for the past two or 
three years, and a large amount of 
valuable data containing practical in- 
formation, has been given out, that 
has proved helpful to farmers and 
seedmen in improving their seed. 

Farmers who are giving this mat- 
ter thoughtful attention, should cor- 
respond with these stations and secure 
bulletins relating to corn matters. 

In purchasing seed corn, the buyer 
should bear in mind that varieties are 
suited to certain sections, and that 
the planting of seed corn a couple of 
hundred miles north of the districts 
from which it was raised, is likely to 
prove unprofitable. The aim should 
be to purchase or select seed corn 
from that district in which the corn 
is to be grown. If seed corn is being 
purchased, get it in the ear and not 
shelled. This will give the farmer an 
opportunity to select large kernels, 
and discard the small ones. This task, 
although seemingly tedious, can be 
done during the winter months, when 
the farmer has time at his disposal, 
and it may be stated that the time tak- 
en for this selection will be time well 





spent. 





In many parts of the middle wegt, 
the past season was injurious to th 
corn crop, and a larger amount of soft 
corn was raised than ever before. Ag 
a result of this condition large quan. 
tities of seed corn will have to be 
purchased for planting next spring. 

See that the seedman, of whom the 
seed corn is purchased, is reliable ang 
who is willing to sell his seed corm 
in the ear as well as shelled. By buy. 
ing seed corn in the ear, an opportuni. 
ty is given to see just what grade or 
type of corn is being purchased, and 
the buyer will be better able to select 
only the best ears from the corn pur 
chased; then if the corn is not up to 
the standard he can reject it. He wil) 
not only become better acquainted 
with what good seed corn is like, but 
will not have to wait a wear a year 
to see the kind of a crop the seed pur 
chased gives him. If purchased ghel 
led, it may be no better than the seed 
corn he could have selected from his 
own crop. Seed corn purchased in the 
ears is a safeguard against fraudulent 
practices of some seedmen who often 
purchase large crops or fields of com 
and ship it to their customers, without 
— to selection or previous breed 
ng. 


able discussion in regard to planting 
the butt and end kernel of the ear. At 
that time we made some experiments, 
weighing the yield of the corn and of 
the fodder, and as a result could find 
no difference in the yield but the plot 
planted with the tip kernels ripened 
sooner than the plot planted with the 
middle grains, and lastty the plo 
planted with the butt grains. So far 
as the yield was concerned the tip 
and but kernels are as good for plant 
ing as the middle kernels, the only 
objection being, that with the drill, 
or planter, the planting cannot be done 
as evenly as when only the middle 
kernels, or those of nearly equal size. 
are planted. When dropped by hand 
if the kernels are sound, no distine 
tion need be made. 
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STUFFED DATES. 


Select large dates; wash careful 
ly, and dry quickly by rolling in 4 
cloth; with the end of a vegetable 
knife; slit the dates lengthwise 
enough to remove the stone and the 
silky tissue that envelopes it; break 
English walnut meats into pieces 
about the size of a date stone; 

a piece into the date press the emt 
edges together firmly; dust with put 
verized sugar, and pack in tin boxeé 






Some years ago there was ast 





if not wanted for immediate use. Tals 
makes a wholesome confection ff 
children or invalids. ‘ 
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Our Experiment Stations 


“Devoted to a monthly review of the work 
being carried on by the Experiment Stations. 




















CATTLE FED AT THE MISSOURI 
EXPERIMENT STATION. | 

A car-load of two-year-old high-grade | 
steers fed by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment station of Missouri, were sold 
in Chicago during the last weex in 
January at $6.85, which was more than 
$1.00 above the next highest price paid 
for cattle that day, and is the record 
price for cattle in any market for 1903 
at that date, These steers averaged | 
1466 pounds. They were purchased 
in the vicinity of the experiment sta- 


tion at a cost of $4.10 and 
were used in the feeding experi- | 
ments conducted at the station, in| 


which the feeding value of cotton seed 
meal, linseed meal and bran, in com- | 
bination with corn, was compared 
with corn aione, or blue grass pasture. 
The full report of this experiment may | 
be seen in the bulletin just issued by | 
the station, and can be had by ask- 
ing. The steers were on full feed from 
July lst. They were animals of hign 
grade, and were employed in the 
stock judging exercises required of 
tae students in the agricultural col- | 
lege. The station now has 85 high- | 
grade calves entering a test, in which | 
a comparison is to be made on influ- | 
ence of age upon the cost of beef. One- 
taird of these calves will be marketed 
next fall as yearlings; another third | 
the following fall as two-year-olds, | 
and the third lot will be kept until 
they are three years old. A careful 
data is being kept of a.. the food con-| 
sumed during the progress of the ex-| 
periment. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is co-operating with the | 
station in carrying on this experiment, | 
the result of which will be expectantly | 
looked for by stockmen in general. 





* * . * * 

MILK TEST. | 

The Cornell Experiment Station re- 
ports an Official test of a dairy cow, | 
which is the largest test ever made | 
of six months of the Holstein-Friesian | 
cow, “Korndyke Queen de Kol,” owned 
by Henry Stevens and Sons, of La-| 
cona, N. Y. 
The cow was seven years old last | 
October. The official test of 6 months 
credits her with the production of | 
9857.4 pounds of milk, or 4564 quarts, | 
in the 183 days from June 23d to De-' 
cember 23d, 1902. 
During the whole period her milk 
averaged 4.55 per cent of butter fat. | 
The milk yielded 349.636 pounds of 
butter fat, equivalent to over 437/| 
pounds of butter. Every milking was | 
Supervised by the experiment station | 
representatives. They weightd every 
pound of milk, and tested every milk- | 
ing in duplicate. The six months cov- | 
ered one of the worst recorded per- | 
lods for milk cows, but in spite of the | 
disadvantages of bad conditions, she) 


Made the above wonderful record. | 


* * © & & 
TEA INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED) 
STATES. 


For the past two years, the United | 


| ketable 


Nl | 
der the direction of Dr. Chas. U. Shep- | 
| erd. 


The profits to be derived from this 


‘crop average from $30 to $40 per 


acre net. At Pinehurst there is 
about 100 acres in tea gardens. A fac- 
tory has been built in connection with 
the gardens, equipped for carrying 


on the work on a commercial scale, | 


and for accurate _ scientific 
ments. 


erd’s gardens 


experi- 
in 
for all of which a ready market was 


found in different parts of the north- 
ern states. 


The yield of tea in Dr. Shep- | 
1901 amounted to | 
|4500 pounds of a high-grade of tea, 


| ditions, is very largely 
| weight, while the percentage of the 


During the past year the gardens valuable elements in what is left does 


same feeds, by exposure in an open 


|yard six months decreased in weight 
‘from 10,000 to 5125 pounds, and the 


total nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 


/potash decreased from 47.32 and 48 


pounds respectively, to 28, 26 and 44 


| pounds, or a percentage of loss of 41, 
119 and 8. 


Five months exposure of 
horse manure in an open yard reduced 
its total weight by 57 per cent, its ni- 
trogen 60, phosphoric acid 47, and po- 
tash 76 per cent. 

Open-yard mixed manure a year old, 
and subject to the usual washing con- 
reduced in 


produced about 9,000 pounds of mar- | 20t differ materially from what it was 


tea. A new farm is being 
started in Texas, and it is thought that 
this industry will develop in many of 
the southern states. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the United States imports 


from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 worth | 
|of tea every year, hence, it can be 


readily seen that there are great possi- 
bilities for this industry in this coun- 
try, provided that attention is given 
to details of field work, and work in 
the factory. 
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Professor L. H. Pammel, Iowa, 
State Agricultural College: 

“IT am in receipt of “Successful 
Farming.” I congratulate you on 
the excellent appearance of your 
monthly journal. The paper is ex- 
ceilent, the illustrations are fine, 
and the subject matter is well se- 
lected. This journal ought to find 
a place in the homes of a large 
number of farmers.” 











TESTS OF "BARNYARD MANURE. 

Bulletin No. 134 of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station contains a report of tests 
made, covering periods of from one to 


five years, to determine the value of | 


barnyard manure in its vorious condi- 
tions, and its effects upon different 
crops. The tests also involved the 
treatment of manure with certain com- 


mercial fertilizers, and their effects | 
noted. Kanite was used at the rate of | 


two pounds to each 100 pounds of the 
manure, and this seemed to be of about 
equal value. as compared with manure 

The value consisted of absorbing 
and holding the liquid excrement, and 


in that way adding nitrogen in the! 


manure. Rock prosphate, pulverized, 


was found to be as good an absorbent | 
| the nutritive rations and protein-equat-. 


|ing factor provided in the tables, a ra- 


as others, but in addition was valuable 
because it supplied phosphoric acid 


that barnyard manure is deficient in, | . 
|any intermediate nutritive ratio in at 


follows the continued use of barnyard | 


a condition that is claimed, generally 


manure. Untreated manure was found 
to be very helpful of course, but its 
value differed, as methods of treat- 
ment differ. 

The following examples bear this 
out: 

Fresh cow manure with 
contains 81.4 per cent water, 0.47 
per cent nitrogen, 0.32 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and 0.48 per cent potash. 
The same without straw has 85.3 wat- 


‘er, 0.53 nitrogen, 0.16 phosphoric acid, | 
Notice the greater | 


and 0.36 potash. 


straw | 


when fresh, which reveals a waste 
that may be largely saved by hauling 
to the fields when fresh. The advan- 
tages of the use of absorbents as ma- 


|/nure is made of nothing more than 
'straw as bedding, and the prevention 


of loss. of fertilizing materials by hous- 


‘ing or speedy application to the land 


are shown by this bulletin. 

Another point gathered from the 
bulletin is that the crop which makes 
the best use of a fresh application of 
manure is corn, while oats makes the 
poorest use, and to follow the corn, 
wheat was much better adapted than 
oats. 


ee @ @ & 
BALANCED RATIONS. 


Bulletin No. 115 of the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station has just been issued 
from the pen of Professor J. T. Wil- 
lard on the subject, “The Exact Calcu- 
lation of Balanced Rations.” The bul- 
letin is practical in every way, and 
contains a comprehensive review of 
simple methods in computing the bal- 
anced ration. It demonstrates that ra- 


‘tions of any degree of complexity may 
be balanced with absolute exactness 


by simple arithmetical processes if 
feeds are available of the necessary 
composition. If efforts are limited to 
a mixing of feeds so as to produce a 
definite nutritive ratio, the calcula- 
tions for balancing two feeds can be 
made in a few minutes, using the data 


|given in tue tables showing the per- 


centage of digestible nutriments in the 
feeds to be used. Aside from deter- 
mining the nutritive ratio of a large 
number of the more common feeds, 
there is another factor that has also 
been calculated for each feed which 
is called the protein-equating factor. 
This factor shows the number of 
pounds of a feed that must be taken 
to get one pound of protein. By using 


tion of two feeds can be balanced to 


least a couple of minutes. 
The simplicity of calculation 
is based upon the _ fact’ that 


‘reduced to a final analysis, the balanc- 


ing of a ration consists of balancing 
feeds usually two by two. In this 
pairing any of the feeds may be used 
more than once, and the several quan- 
tities already used finally added to- 
gether to obtain the total sum. 

The bulletin contains a table of over 
2100 balanced mixtures. Figures are 
given for fourteen different ratios. 
Taken as a whole, the bulletin is a 


States Department of Agriculture has}amount of valuable fertilizer secured | Most excellent one, and should be in 
been carrying on the work of intro-| by the use of straw for feeding. But | the hands of all feeders of live stock. 


ducing “Tea Culture” in the United | here are some figures deserving con- | 


States. It has been found that sever- | 
al kinds of tea can now be produced | 


sideration: 


Cow manure, closely packed in a| 


ee, Mee 


Don’t get angry at the poor cow that 
does not give much milk, and of poor 


in this country equal in flavor and | covered shed with cement floor, con- | quality, even though you do feed her 
aroma to the best imported teas. Ex-| tained of water, 82.4; of nitrogen, 0.42; | well and take good care of her, She 


periments 
Pinehurst near Summerville, S. C., un-| 


0.30. 


have been conducted at/of phosphoric acid, 0.20; of potash,| is not to blame because she ig built 
Cow manure made from the| that way. 
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FERTILIZERS FOR TOMATOES. 
The Indiana Experiment Station 
has issued a bulletin giving the results 
of field experiments with the best fer- 
tilizers suited for tomatoes. The ex- 
periments were carried on over a per- 
iod of two years on moderately heavy 
clay loam that would naturally yield 
about 24 bushels of wheat, or 50 bush- 
els of corn per acre. The formula 
followed was practically the same as 
that recommended by Prof. Voorhees 
of New Jersey, containing nitrogen 
4.7 per cent; phosphoric acid 7.2 per 
cent, and potash 12 per cent, applied 
at the rate of 600 pounds per acre. 
The fertilizer was made up of mu- 
riate of potash, nitrate of soda, azotin 
and acid phosphate, this mixture cost- 
ing about $32 per ton. The field was 
divided into plats. One or more of the 
fertilizers was ommitted, and the 
amounts applied on the different plats 
also varied. Barnyard manure was 
applied on a clover sod at the rate 
of 12 to 15 two-horse loads per acre. 
The best results secured was where 
a complete fertilizer was applied in 
liberal amounts. . Nitrogen used alone 
proved an unprofitable ration. The 
yield from the barn-yard manure plat 
was the largest obtained from any of 
the fertilizers. While this fertilizer 
tended to delay and prolong the ripen- 
ing period, the total yield was very 
nearly double that obtained from any 
other plat. On the whole the use of 
the commercial fertilizers considerab- 
ly increased the yields, and hastened 
the maturity of the crop. The results 
secured from the experiment show 
that on lands where clover is grown 
in the rotation, a fertilizer made up of 
three per cent nitrogen more 
nearly met the requirements of the to- 
mato crop than the “Voorhees” for- 
mula, the cost being about $5 per ton 
cheaper. The bulletin states that the 
earlier experiments indicate that sul- 
phate of potash gives a better quality 
of early tomatoes than the muriate. 


FORESTS IN RELATION TO 
WATER SUPPLY. 


An important investigation has just 
been reported from the Bureau of For- 
estry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The investigation is 





a study of the relationship of forests | 


to stream-flow in the Rock River water 


shed of Illinois and southeastern Wis- | 


consin. 


This is an important investigation, | 


because of the effect on the flow of 
streams where the forests have been 
denuded along its banks, or at its 
head. 

The present wooded areas of the 
Rock River watershed have been con- 
siderably reduced in their effective- 
ness as regulators and distributors of 
the water supply. This has been 


brought about by the improper treat- | 


ment of the forest. 


changes in the composition of the 


The resulting | 


woodlands and unwise reduction of the | 
wooded areas are in part accountable 
for the marked fluctuations in the| 


river-flow. 
has thus been very unevenly distri- 
buted both as to area and periods dur- 
ing succeeding years. The artificial 


The annual water supply | 


drainage of swamps and other lands | 
throughout a large part of this region | 


has contributed to the same result. 
It is also shown that there was an 
actual decrease in the amount of rain- 
fall in the Rock River watershed dur- 
ing the last sixteen years, and this 
has caused a slight diminution in the 


actual volume of the river-flow, aside 
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from its distribution. 

On the othér side it may be said, 
however, that the topographic features 
and geologic conditions of the Rock 
River watershed are exceptionally 





conducive to a sustained water supply, 
so that the agencies referred to as 
diminishing the flow did not produce 
as serious results during the season 
of drought as might otherwise have) 
occurred. 

The result of the investigation is | 
noteworthy for the emphasis it places | 
upon the various effects of forests as | 
protective covers for the soil, reduc: | 
ing evaporation and improving the} 
chemical.and physical conditions of | 
the soil through the influence of leaf- 
litter and mold. The regulation and 
even distribution of the water supply 
is thereby greatly improved. 

There is a growing interest through- 
out the country in the consideration 
of forests and their relation to the 
water supply of streams. The Nation- 
al Forest Reserve system has been 
greatly increased within the past two 
years, so that the total area included 
at tue present time amounts to over | 
sixty million acres of forest lands, 
the object being to protect the sources 
of important streams which lie with- 
in the various reserves. 

The passage, last June, of the Na- 
tional Irrigation act, the practical out- 
come of which will depend largely 
upon the protection of the water sup- 
ply in forested mountains, has given 
great emphasis to the preservation of 
forests. The proposed establishment 
of the Appalachian Forest Reserve in 
the east, and the recent measures tak- 
en by various city waterworks, nota- 
bly in New England, for the preser- 
vation and improvement of forests that 
contain the source of their water sup- 
ply, all point to the tar-reaching im- 
portance of protective forestry. 
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If you have a model horse,ei 
Roadster, Draft, Coach or Carriage, 
Register himas foundation stock 
for the great Gmerican breeds of 
For particulars as to 
Wl recording. address 
| U.d. Harris, Sec'y. 
WBox $07. VesMoines, lowa. 








Most complete line of Power 
Mills and Geared Mills with 
Horse Power on the market. 
Grinds corn and coband allsmall 
grain and grinds fine. Withand 
without power attachment for run- 
ning shellers, feed cutters, wood 
. etc. Fully guaranteed and 
, sold on 10 Days’ Trial in co 
petition with any other mill. Full line i iteree Powers. 
Our Prices are low. It pays to get the best mill righton 


the start. Write at once for catalogue No.12 to the 


BUCKEYE FEED MI'L CO., SPRINGFIELD. U, 








at the weight of 
your produce 
when Musgrave's Improved Scales costs you 


so little money RE ACCURATE 
THE MUSGRAVE CO., Des Moines, Ia. 
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,vrning implies quick, sharp cutting and no crushing. That is what gives the 
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has a field of usefulness all its own. 










single lever reel a 


vesting machinery for the coming season. 
of this book. 





But there are other ‘‘ fighting machines ’’ quite 
as essential in the science of industrial warfare, and not the least amon 
ever be reckoned the Grain and Grass Harvester. 
Mower, in their most perfect form, are seen in the 


DEERING LIGHT DRAFT IDEALS 


The Deering Binder has at least a dozen distin 
it to the consideration of the careful, conservative, mm ne 
its hot-rivited, ange steel frame, a gear and crank-shaf 1 e 
justment, the ‘‘Deering-made’’ rollers and balls in all importan 
bearings, self-aligning boxes to crank-shaft and the perfect bundle-carrier. 
and the most dependable, durable knotter on earth. 
The Deering Annual for 1902 ought to be read by the man who thinks of bu 
Apply to nearest Deering agency for a copy 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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There’s much in the feed, 
And more in the cow; 

Look well to the breed, 
And then to the mow. 


One of the best strainers to use, is 


| many thicknesses of clean muslin. It 


is the best safeguard for keeping im- 
purities out of the milk. Don’t think, 
however, that the strainer is the hope 


|for purification of milk. The dairy 


|barn must be kept tidy. The old-time 


DAIRY NOTES. 


cow stable is fast becoming a thing 


|of the past, and in its place has come 


Kindness in the dairy barn increases | 
the quality of milk. To frighten or ex- 
cite cows means that there will be a 
decrease in the milk flow. 


. * . * * 


There are three important things to 
observe in selecting a dairy cow. Get 
a strong constitution, good capacity 
and well marked milk producing quali- 
ties such as a good udder, large milk 
veins and milk wells. 


Let plenty of light find its way into 
t.e dairy stable. Cows kept in dark 
quarters are quite apt to have more or 
less trouble with their eyes, as too 
much darkness tends to create a de- 
rangement of the eyes. 


| ties seen in our best dairies. 


the improved apparatus and facili- 
This cer- 
tainly is a move in the right direction. 





Care should be exercised in prevent- 
ing the cows from being exposed to 


'eold rains during the winter months. 
| While this loss may be decreased in 


a measure by abundance of feed, yet 
it will reduce the profits in the busi- 
ness, and the cows will not be in good 
condition for’ spring work. Aim to 
keep the cows clean; an occasional 
currying is good for the cows, and the 
more frequent this is done, the better. 
Any cow that is not worth keeping in 
good condition, is not worth keeping 
at all. 





HENNIE ULLMAN —Registered eey Calf, Reared on Skim-Milk. 





Save the heifer calves from milkers ' 


that are making a record. In this way 
a dairy herd can be built up. The 
novice, in dairy work, will get better 
satisfaction by building up a herd 
rather than buying his cows. 


‘By keeping a correct milk record, 
the dairyman is always able to know 
which cows are paying him and which 
are not. By keeping an accurate rec- 
ord of the daily or weekly product | 
from the dairy, the unprofitable COWS | 
can be weeded out, and only the good | 
ones kept. If this practice is followed, 
in a few years he will have a valuable 
herd of profitable animals. 


| employed. 


SELECTING THE DAIRY COW AND 
CALF. 


In making preparations for conduct- 
ing the home dairy, or in sustaining 
the dairy already started, it fs essen- 
tial that good dairy cows should be 
This statement goes with- 
out saying. There is no more impor- 
tant matter to be looked after in con- 
nection with the home dairy than the 


| Selection or breeding, of dairy cattle. | 
has made much of a| 
success in dairying where cows of a| 


No one, as yet, 


beef type have been kept. Among 


our cows are two distinct types; the | 
A close | 
inspection shows that they are of | 


beef type and the milk type. 





|quite opposite formation. The beef 
| cow is of a square rather stocky build, 


Y | broad over the top of the shoulders, 


'short, round and thick neck, with 
| heavy flank. The dairy animal is 
| strikingly different, showing wedge 
| shape behind, broad in the center, and 
|tapering forward the flank well cut, 
| with a neck long, thin and flat. Brief- 
| ly told, these are the two character- 
istics of the beef and dairy types. 
It is true that we often find cows of 
the beef form that are fair milkers, 


but usually for a short time. They 
are not lasting milkers, and their 
heifer calves rarely make as good 


cows as their mothers. The cow that 
milks for a long period, as a rule, is 
the most profitable cow to keep in the 
dairy. As a matter of fact, the dairy- 
man cannot afford to keep a cow that 
is idle for any great period during the 
year. It is a losing proposition where 
the farmer pays board for his cows 
for six or seven months during the 
year. If he hopes to make dairying a 
success in the true sense of tue word, 
the dairyman must weed out the “rob- 
ber” cows, and get such cows as will 
pay. This may best be done by care- 
ful breeding and selection. One of the 
best methods to pursue in bringing 
about tnis condition of affairs is by 
using a goou bull from one of our dairy 
breeds. -In the selection of a bull, it 
is well to find out what kind of a milk 
producer his mother was; the kind of 
an udder she had, whether it was well 
shaped, and all the teats perfect. 
This is an important point, for if the 
dam of the bull had poor teats it is 
more than likely that the majority of 
his heifers will be deficient in this im- 
portant point of a cow, namely,: the 
judder. This defect is one that is 
transmitted through the bull with al- 
most unerring certainty. In selecting 
the dairy calves choose only the best 
neifer calves from the best milkers. 
It is a losing proposition every time 
to try and raise a puny calf. They 
never make profitable cows because 
unable by their weak constitutions, 
to stand the heavy work required of 
the ideal dairy cow. 

The dairy calf must be fed in such 
a way that when it becomes a cow it 
will go on in the way we want it to, 
that 1s, to produce milk, and not put 
on flesh. They, therefore, must not 
be allowed to get fat when young 
as they are likely to form the habit 
|of laying on flesh which will stand by 
| them throughout their :ife. 

The writer has found, in handling 
|dairy calves, that in the beginning it 
lis the best to feed the calves with 
milk, fresh from the cow, for almost 
two weeks; then substitute by using 
part separator milk with an addition 
of oil meal, or flaxseed, to take the 
place of the butter fat removed by the 
separator. When the calf is a month 
old, give it skimmilk and oil meal 
alone. At this period it will begin to 
eat oat chop and bran and some little 
roughage. Allow it all it cares to eat 
of these foods. 

Continue the milk for 
eight months, if at all possible, 
grain rations until over a year 
In this way, large, strong calves can 
be raised without getting them too 
fat and the capacity for digesting 
large quantities of coarse food, which 
| is wanted in the dairy cow, will be 
developed. Heifers should be bred 
to calve at from two years to two 
years and a half old. Heifers with 
|first calves should be kept milking 
for a long period, as it is with the 
first calf that the habit of becoming 
long milkers ig formed. 








seven or 
and 
old. 
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A short time ago we visited a num- 
ber of the leading dairy plants in 


the east where the companies own-| 


ing dairies were supplying a high 
grade of milk, cream and butter for 
the city trade. We were at once 
struck \ith the marvelous system in 
vogue, and the cleanliness practiced 
on these dairy farms, especially so in 
the method followed in keeping daily 
records of the food consumed by each 
cow, and the amount of milk produced. 
It does not take the superintendent 
of these dairies long tu determine the 
value of the cows. The scales and 
milk tests regulates this question ac- 
curately. Farmers in general are 
awakening to tae importange of proper 
methods along these lines, even where 
dairying is practiced only on a small 
scale. 

At the Wisconsin dairy school some 
important data was obtained that is 
of general interest to all. Daily rec- 
erds were obtained from over 2vU0 
cows. This data was taken from over 
90 patrons furnishing milk to the col- 
lege creamery and the winter dairy 
school. The farmers weighing the 
milk. The farmers weighed the milk 
twice a day, and sent samples daily 
to the creamery to be tested. This 
was carried on fora year. From wese 
tests and weights the total milk pro- 
duction of each cow was calculated. 
The results obtained 
many of the cows were not giving 
enough milk <o pay for their care and 
feed. 


years. 


same 


showed that) 
|ean be warmed, so much the better. 


A herd of twelve cows were) 
carefully tested for a period of three | 
One cow’s milk gave a return | 


of $110 more than the feed she ate; | water to the temperature of the body. 


while that of five other cows in the Too much cannot be said in support of 
herd amounted to only $114|the need of comfortable quarters. 
above the cost of feed. Thus it will| check may be kept on the dairy herd 
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considered in our columns before, and 
we have emphasized that in. feeding 
cows for milk our readers should be 
governed a great deal by conditions 
as to the choice of food, so as to feed 
with the greatest economy possible. 
The farmer should aim to raise prac- 
tically all of his feed for if much feed 
is bought, less profits may be expected. 
Use the balanced rations if best re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

It has been found, that dairy cows, 
to produce a large flow of milk, should 
be fed those foods which contain large 
percentages of protein, or flesh form- 
ing substances. Such foods as oats, 
peas, bran, clover, cotton seed meal, 
oil cake; etc., give best results. Pro- | 
tein is th® most expensive of all the) 
foods which are supplied to our cows, | 
and it requires careful judgment to tell | 
from which source it can be most | 
economically procurec. The carbohy- 
drates are comparatively cheap since 
we obtain them from our coarse foods, 
such as corn fodder, ensilage, straw, 
and hay. Roots are great aids in the 
production of milk. It pays, in feed- 
ing dairy cows, to give them variety. 
There is no animal on the farm that 
appreciates a variety of diets more 
than the dairy cow. Pure water and 
plenty of salt are important items, 
and is too often neglected by farm- 
ers. Fresh supplies of these two ma- 
terials should always be available, so 
that the cows may help themselves. 
During the winter months if the water 





If the dairy cow is obliged to drink 
ice water, she cannot be expected to 
do her best, since it will require a 
large part of the food to warm the 





A | 


be seen that one cow produced a8|hy means of the Babcock test and 


much profit as five cows fed and cared | the milk scale, which, if used frequent: | 


for under the same conditions. This|jy will find out the unprofitable cows 
is a practical illustration, and teaches | of the herd. 


the lesson, that animals of any kind | 


kept on the farm at a loss should be 
disposed of in short order. A set of 


scales for the feed, the balanced ra-| 


tion and “Babcock” test machine, and |, 


scales for milk, which would comprise 
an outlay of from $15 to $25, a lituie 
judgmen: and the problem is solved. 


**¢* *© # *@ 
MILK PRESERVATIVES. 


From study and investigation of 
borax and boric acid as food preser 
vatives, Dr. Victor C. Vaughan anc 
William H. Veenhoer draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

“First. The use of borax and borie 
acid as preservatives in butter and 
cream is justified by both practica! 
results and scientific experimentation. 
One-eigthth of one per cent of borax 
or boric acid delays the souring of 
cream at ordinary room temperature 


for about twenty-four hours, and when | 
the preservative is increased to .25.| 


per cent, another day elapses before 
the souring takes place, and .5 per cent 
will further delay the souring. Sec- 
ond. The dusting of the surface of 
hams and bacon which are to be trans- 
ported long distances with borax or 
boric acid, not exceeding 1.5 per cent 
of the weight of the meat, is effective 
and not objectionable from a sanitary 
standpoint. Third. Meat thus dusted 
does not become slimy, because the 
preservative prevents the growth of 
aerobic peptonizing micro-organisms.” 


- # *> ¢ ® 
FEEDING THE DAIRY COW. 
The feeding of cows for profitable 





milk production is one that we have 
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Tubular Separator 
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The oldest cream separator works in 
America, and the best equipped in the 
world. A complete separator turned out 
every 6 minutes. . 

Twice as many made this 
year as last—twice as many © 
last year as the year be- 
fore. It’s the greatestrec- % 
ord ever made and the + 
cause of it is superior 
merit. We advertise less , 
and do less drumming, but @ 
the demand for the Sharp- | 





les is greater and grows | 
faster than for any other. 
More and finer butter from the 
milk—a separator easily turned and easily 
cleaned—these are the secrets of the Sharples’ 
success. Send for catalogue No. 162. 
Sharples Co., P.M. Sharples, 
Chicago, lils. West Chester, Pa. 

























Molly and Dan. 


Poor Milkmaid Molly and Dairy Dan, 

They scrubbed all day at pan and can 

Till both were tired and sick and 
sore, 

And Molly wept and I fear Danswore. 

But after a while they found that 
they 

Could turn their dairy work to play 

By rurming their farm inthe Empire 


way. . 
They’re Jolly Molly and Dandy Dan 
— — adopted 
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Empire 
Plan. 











It’s Just 
This Way: 


You can go on losing money on your 
milch cows if you like, or you can 
stop wastes, save half the labor and 
double your profits, by using an 


Empire 


Easy Running 


Cream 
Separator 


It’s the easy machine, with light 
weight bowl, few parts and abso- 
lute simplicity of construction. 


Empire N $ 60 


Capacity Ne? per hour. 
Fenty Ss! Son per hour. 75 
Panty my see lbs per hour. 100 
Emoke yey 725 Ibs per hour. 125 


Don't buy a Separator until after 
you have investigated the Empire. 

Send for our book on “Making 
Cows Pay.” 


Empire Cream Separator Co., 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Western Office, Fisher Building, Chicago. 
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STRONGEST 

' MADE. Pull 
strong, Chicken- 

- ht. Sold te the Farmer at Wholesale 
Warranted. Catalog Free. 

* SPRING FENCE Py 
Bex 50 Winchester, Indiana, U. & A 
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THE FARMER FEEDS THEM ALL. 





With oats, the first time the soil 
: |can be worked into a good tilth, the 
The king may rule o’er land and sea, | seed should be sown. With no crop it 
The lord may live right royally, |is advisable to work the soil wet. It 
The soldier ride in pomp and pride, _| ig an item to have the soil in a good 
The sailor roam o’er ocean wide. tilth in order to secure a good germi- 
But this or that, what’er befall, |nation of the seed and a good start to 
The farmer he must feed them all. | grow, and it is very difficult, if not 
| impossible, to secure a fine tilth when 
the soil is wet. Whether sowed on 
plowed land, or cultivated in a corn 
stubble land, it is essential to use the 
— often until the soil is in a good 
uth. 


On average land two bushels of seed 
will answer, but if the seed is not 
clean, less should be sown. Use plen- 
ty of secd and see that it is properly 
distributed over the surface. 


The writer thinks the poet sings, 
The craftsmen fashion wondrous 
things, 
The doctor heals, the lawyer pleads, 
The miner follows the precious leads, 
But this or that, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 


The merchant he may buy and sell, 
The teacher do his duty well; 
But men may toil through busy days, 


Or men may stroll through pleasant ————————— 


ways. 

From king to beggar, whate’er be- 
fall, 

The farmer he must feed them all. 


The farmer’s trade is one of worth; 
He’s partner with the sky and earth; 
He’s partner with the sun and rain, 
And no man loses for his gain. 
And men may rise and men may fall, | 
But the farmer he must feed — 





all. 


sows the| 


God bless the man who 


wheat, 
‘ Who finds us milk and fruit and) 
meat; 
May his purse be heavy, his heart be} 
light | 
His cattle and corn and all go right. | 
God bless the seeds his hands let | 
fall, 

For oe he must feed them | WoRNED DORSETS.—Bred and Own 

all. i 
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The true fishes are estimated by, 
Drs. Jordan and Evermann to num- 
ber 12,000 species, belonging to 200|the grass to become too ripe before 
families, Of these, 3300 species have | CUtting is, that the roots are more or 


been distinguished in the waters of|!ess exhausted in ripening the seed 
North and South America. and willnot start up a new growth, and 


the roots are left bare and exposed to 


ses © 8 8 | 
The ability to forecast the rainfall | the hot sun and are literally burned 


of an entire season would be of enor- | : 
mous value. The wheat grower in| For the good of the meadow as well 


Australia, Mr. J. T. Mills. as caleu-| 2° to secure the best Bag, the grass 


lated, gets 12 1-3 bushels to the acre |i, checked and its vitality exhausted | 


With a rainfall of 18 1-2 inches, but} 
, i . 
only ten bushels with 15 1-2 inches |\"./ seen, He aclgaon 3 ~— — 


and 6 2-3 bushels with 13 1-2 inches. 
growth to cover the ground and pro- 
In Jamaica, according to Mr. Maxwell cast the roots from the hot sun. One 
Hall, a rainfall of 56 inches, produces : 
1 of the most important things to do af 
oy barrels of sugar per acre, while | +... the harvest work is finished up, {s 
inches yields 1559 barrels. the destruction of the weeds. The pas- 
* e+e @# @ tures should all be cleaned up and 
EARLY SCWING. the weeds destroyed. Wherever the 


There are two crops that we try to; mower can be used the task will be 


CUTTING HAY. 
One serious objection to allowing 














| clover completely under, using a chain 
|}on the plow if necessary. Then har- 
| row the surface thoroughly, and if nec- 
|essary to make the surface fine and 
|level, use the drag. 

. 7 s 7 + 


| Some of the giant Sequoias of 
| Southern California are estimated to 
|be from 5,000 to 8,000 years old, hav- 
|ing perhaps spanned the entire period 
|of written history. A section in the 
American Museum of Natural History 
was cut from one of these trees at a 
height of 20 feet, is a little more than 
| 18 feet in diameter, and its conce.tric 
rings show that it began its growth 
in 550 A. D., the tree reaching a di- 
ameter of 13 feet at Columbus’ land- 
ing. 
_ * : +. . 

“In the mud and slush of things, 

Something always, always sings” 
Listen! and see if you can 

Hear the thusic. 

True economy is in making the best 
possible use of everything. Cheap ar- 
ticles may not be the most economical, 
because when we come to use them 
they will not go as far. In buying, 
quality should be considered as well 
as quantity. 

> 





| Leaves of a plant alleged to drive 
away mosquitoes have reached Eng- 





ee ee C- 


ed by Jas. L. Bran 


son, Langhorne, Pa. 


| lish botanists from Africa. The pres- 
| ence of a sinzie plant is stated to 
|clear a room of the rest, and an in- 
| fusion of the leaves nas been found an 

effective substitute for quinine in the 

treatment of mosquito-conveyed ma- 
|larial fever. The plant proves to be 
'a kind of basil, Ocimum viride, 
( Will.) 


Nothing is truer " than, fertility 


should be cut before the plant growth | rightly managed tends to make fer- 


tility. Good crops grown on the land, 
fed to good stock upon the farm and 
all of the manure possible made, sav- 
ed, and applied back to the land with 
due care will make the land better, 
the crops bigger and enable the feed- 
ing of more stock, and the same round 
goes in making more money for the 
farmer who does s0: 
+ ~ . 6s 

Our markets and the consumption of 

our meats until a few years ago were 





make a special point to sow at the| sreatly lessened, but clean, thorough 
first favorable opportunity in the| work along this line is essential to/| 
spring. One of these is grass and the | 890d production. 
other is oats. With the seed on hand, | 
and if a little care is taken, it is usu-| 
ally not much trouble to get the grass nearly always best to plow the) 
seed sown early. It is always best to| clover under. When the plants are 
We plenty of seed in order to secure| in full bloom, or as nearly that stage 
& good, even stand. as possible, take pains to turn the 


. + o > - 
When wheat is to follow clover, it is 





home markets and domestic consump- 
tion of our meats are world-wide and 
they are constantly growing, and the 
meat eaters of the world are looking 
to us more and more for their suppiies. 
This demand means better prices for 
American meat, and more remunera- 
tion for those who produce it, - 


J 2- Se 
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... Forticulture... 
Our readers a tialty in it = 
through this a partimer tny matte pertain N 
ing to horticultur Ingvives regarding fruits 2 
veectables and flowers heerfully answered by® 
- 
spe sadists ~ 
. PETITE Pee 





“Flower in the crannied wall, 
| pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my 





hand, 
Little flower, but if I could under 
stanu 
What you are, root and all, and all 
in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 
>. 7 *. . 
THE TOBACCO GROWING INDUS- 
TRY. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
ame F THE MANY STAPLE 
crops produced in _ this 
country, tobacco occu- 


pies a high position. Its 
cultivation has increased 
~ from year to year; froin 
the small amount grown near James- 
town, Va., around the year 1615, until 
now in this country about 750,000 acres 
are devoted to it, producing in the 
neighborhood of 600,000,000 pounds an- 
nualy 

Not only has its cultivation spread 
from Virginia to all parts of this coun- 
try, but to all parts of the globe. This 
has made competition all the more in- 
tense, and large quantities of tobacco 
from Cuba and Sumatra have been 
shipped to this country in years past, 
depreciating the value of the product 
grown in this country. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the National 
government has noticed this fact. 
temporary stations have 


the department have taught the grow- 
ers better methods of raising the 
crops so that the $5,000,000 paid for 
Sumatra tobacco, and $10,000,000 for 
Cuba tobacco, will go to the Ameri- 
can farmer, by his crop being better 
than that produced in Cuba and Sum- 
atra. 

There are 


two classes of tobacco 


So | 
been estab- | 
lished in some of the principal tobacco | 
growing states, and men representing | 
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produced in this country; one class 
goes to the manufacturing of plug) 
chewing, and pipe and cigarette smok- | 
ing; the other goes to the manufactur- 
ing of cigars. The tobacco of the 
first class is grown mainly in Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Kentucky has a much | 
larger acreage than any other state. | 
When the boom first started there, the | 
finest lands covered with the noted 
blue grass were plowed and used for | 
the growing of tobacco. Of the second | 





" — 





|per, which covers the binder, giving 


the cigar a nice appearance, being the 
remainder. It used to be that the 


/same plant, and the same state, grew 


all these parts. The top leaves of a 
plant went to make the filler, the mid- 
dle leaves the binder, and the bottom 
leaves the wrapper. The business has 
now become more highly specialized, 
and it has been found more profitable 
by certain methods of growing, to 
make the one plant, or variety, pro- 
duce one definite part of the cigar, 
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From Witney, U. 8. Dept. Agri.) 


EIGHT-ACRE FIELD COVERED WITH TENT CLOTH, TARIFFVILLE, 


CONN. 


class, cigar leaf, the states principal- 
ly engaged in its culture are Connec- 
ticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Florida. A cigar is 
composed of three parts; the inside 
called the filler, constituting about 
four-sixths of the whole cigar, the 
binder which holds the filler together 
being about one-sixth, and the wrap- 





(FromWhitney, U. 8. Dept. Agri.) 
INTER:OR VIEW, SHOWING METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION, ROADWAY 
AND PLANTS RECENTLY SET OUT. 


either the wrapper, binder or filler 
leaf, alone. In Connecticut and Filori- 
da, the practice is now to grow varie 
ties that will produce wrappers only; 
Wisconsin and New York are known 
as binder states, while in Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio the object is mainly to 
grow fillers. 

In the growing of tobacco, unlike 
many other staples such as _ wheat, 
corn, hay, the quality of the product 
is as important as the yield. A crop 
of tobacco that has no quality is 
worthless. We, therefore, find among 
the tobacco growers in general, &@ 
very intelligent class of tillers of the 
soil. A successful tobacco grower, it 
is more than likely, would be equally 
successful in the growing of any of 
the other staple crops. It is because 
of the requisite quality demanded, 
that is, to have the proper quality, he 
must not only be careful about the 
soil, climate, fertilizers and treatment 
of growing crops, using good judge 
ment, but the most successful grow 
ers give the crop their whole attention, 
that is make a specialty of raising 
tobacco. 

One of the first requisites of the 
soil is that it be well drained, allowing 
free root development, and it ought @ 
be moderately rich. As regards 
mate, a variable season is best, neith 
er dry nor wet. Dryness produces ® 
coarse undesirable leaf; too m 
rain makes the leaf too thin, and 
causes the development of diseases of 
the plant. As regards fertilizers, a 
excess of nitrogen produces a coarse 
leaf, poor in flavor, and certain 
'of potash of fertilizers, especially t® 
muriates, damages the quality of @® 
leaf. 
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The government allows the maxi- 


mum amount of 25 pounds of tobacco 
to be used in making 1,000 cigars. As 
a wrapper of a cigar is put on for ap- 
pearance mainly, it adding very little 
to the flavor cf the cigar, the object 
nowadays is to use as few pounds as 
possible in wrapping a thousand ci- 
gars. Leaves are now grown so thin 
and light that it takes 250 of them, 14 
inches long and 5 inches broad at 
widest point to weigh a pound. As 
each leaf, if not torn, can wrap two 
cigars 5 inches long, getting a wrap- 
per from each side, 250 leaves (or a 
pound) would wrap 500 cigars, and 2 
pounds would wrap 1,000 cigars. The 
manufacturer of cigars wants to use 
only 2 pounds to wrap a_ thousand 
cigars, and the grower has to raise 
them thin enough. In order to do 
this, a very accurate system of agri- 
culture is practiced. The tobacco is 
grown under cheese cloth. This 
cheese cloth is attached to frame 
work put on for the purpose. Heavy 
posts are put into the ground 20 feet 
apart one way, 24 feet the other. 
Stringers are nailed on top of the 
posts that are 20 feet apart, which 
would be 9 feet from the ground. Over 
stringers at right angles to them, 
wires run the length of the framework, 
these wires being 5 feet apart. 
Cheese cloth is now put on. It runs 
with the stringers and comes in suffi- 
cient widths, that one entire piece 


covers space between 2 stringers 
which is 24 feet. Cloth is put all 
down the sides Of the framework. 


There are no openings only gates to 
pass in and out of the tented field. 
fhe plowing and preparing the land is 
done after the cloth has been put on. 

This artificial way produces a very 
rapid growth of the plant, and it is 
the continuous rapid growth that 
makes the thin leaf so much desired. 
The temperature of soil is kept more 
uniform. Excessive evaporation is 
prevented, while the cloth is not 
thick and closely woven to hinder the | 
beneficial action of the sun. The 
plants, in many instances attain 
height of 9. feet, have from 25 to 40 
leaves. It cost about $450 an acre the 
first year to grow a crop. But the 


framework is good for 5 years. A'| 
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big item of expense is the cloth. To 
cover an acre it requires about $130, 
and it cannot be used over 2 years. 
The harvesting is another large ex- 
pense, about $120, as it is harvested 
by plucking leaves off the plant as 
they ripen, the plant beginning to 
ripen at bottom first. Think of it; 
it cost $450 an acre to grow the crop. 
It is intensive culture. But what is 
a cost of 45 cents per pound when it is 
sold, if of good quality, and this is a 
speculative proposftion, for $1.25 a 
pound, the average price it is sold to 
the manufacturer. This is the kind of 
culture that needs one’s undiviided at- 
tention. 

It might be well to give an outline 
sketch of the 1.uy filler tobacco is 
grown in Ohio. The tobacco seed, 
which are very small, are sprouted. 
These sprouted seed ;re sown in cold 
frame, or hot bed, about the beginning 
of April when danger of severe frosts 











(From Whitney, U. 8. Dept. Agri.) 


PLANTS GROWN UNDER SHADE APPROACHING MATURITY. 








(From Whitney, U. 8. Dept. Agri.) 
VIEW IN CURING SHEDS, SHOWING METHOD OF STRINGING LEAVES 
AND HAULING THE PRODUCT. 


is over. When plants have attained 
sufficient size in from four to eight 
weeks, they are transplanted to the 
open field, just as the market gardener 
does with cabbage and tomato plants. 
Machines, however, have been invent- 
ed for the purpose. The crop is culti- 
vated as corn until about two and one- 
half months after setting in the field 
when the blossom shoots up. This is 
plucked off. No seed is allowed to 
form. The food which is being pre- 
pared to produce seed stays in the 
leaves. They increase in size and 
thickness, and about four weeks after 
topping, the plant gets ripe and is 
ready to harvest. This is indicated 
by leaves becoming mottled in appear- 
ance, yellow spots appearing amidst 
the field of green in the leaf, The 
crop is harvested by cutting the whole 
plant, allowing it to wilt, and spread- 
ing it on a lath, much like the com- 
mon plastering lath. About 10 plants 
are put on a lath. These filled laths 
are hung on tiers in especially con- 
structed barns. They are built so 
that moisture, heat and air can be 
kept under control as much as pos- 
sible. Under the influence at a prop- 
er degree, of the three above named 
agents, the tobacco undergoes a cur- 
ing process. The leaf becomes a nice 
brown color, the flavor of the tobacco 
is developed to some extent. It is not 
fit to be made into cigars yet, though. 
It has to undergo a fermentation pro- 
cess. This is another branch of the 
business done by what is called the 


packer. The farmer sells his tobacco 
to the packer when it has finished 
curing.—R. 


* . . . 7 


FERTILITY FOR ORCHARDS. 


In planting and handling orchard 
lands and the sustaining of fertility 
in the soil, the food of the plant is 
necessarily of first importance—from 
whence it comes and of what it con- 
sists. By study and experiment it 
has been determined that plants re- 
ceive their food from two general 
sources very closely related: first, 
from organic or air received elements, 
second, from the inorganic or soil re- 
ceived elements, constituting two dis- 
tinct classes entering into the compo- 
sition of plants, causing life, growth 





era 
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and development. In the first case we 
find coming from the air oxygen, nitro- 
gen, carbon and hydrogen, which are 
taken either directly or indirectly from 
the air and utilized by the plant as 
food. They make up the greater part of 
the plants, forming over 90 per cent of 
their entire dry weight. Only small 
quantities of plant food may be said to 
come directly from the air; but these 
air elements mentioned are always 
present in the soil combining with oth- 
er elements waiting for proper condi- 
tions of the soil so as to form plant 
food taken up as such by the plant 
roots. 

Elements of the second class are 
potassium, phosphorus, sulphur, chlo- 
rine, iron( sodium, silicon, mangan- 
ese, calcium, and magnesium. _ Al- 
though it is found upon analysis of 
plants that these elements make up 
only a small portion of the plant body, 
they are, however, no less important 
in making up plant tissue and in the 
formation of fruit. 

It is striking to note that of the 
seventy or more chemical elements 
known to modern science, only four- 
teen, or nearly one-fifth, appear to be 
essential to plant life, and since a very 
large proportion of these elements 
named are taken up by the plant 
through the soil, the care, fertility, 
and preservation of a fertile soil is of 
prime importance. 


The disintegration of rocks through 
the forces of nature and the intermix- 
ture therewith of organic matter re- 
sulting from the decay of animal and 
vegetable remains constitutes _ soil, 
which may vary much in fertility and 
texture, due to the difference in the 
composition of rocks and the variable 
proportions of organic matter they 
contain, thus creating a large variety 
of soils, making the soil problem a 
most complex one. 


If we examine a well-constituted soil, | 
we will find it made up of numerous 
porous particles arranged with inter- 
stices between them serving the pur- 
pose of passageways for air and wat- 
er, carrying with them valuable air 
elements, thus permitting of the chemi- 
cal combinations of the fertilizing ele- 
ments mentioned, producing plant | 
food. In order that this fineness of | 
soil texture may take place it is neces- 
sary that proper drainage and tilth be 
practiced, making a proper mechani- 
cal condition of the soil in which the 
seed or plant is deposited. 


The physical as well as the chemical | 
status of all soils is of paramount im- | 


portance, for where the proper phy- | 
sical texture is neglected the setting | 
free of valuable fertilizing ingredients | 
is retarded and the introduction of | 
plant food where it may be needed is 
of little avail. Science has gone far 
enough to discern that certain germs | 
aid in producing food for plants by 
their peculiar action in the soil; and 


it has been further proven by a long | RBLIABLEBE SEED CORN. 


series of repeated experiments that 
these germs are most active when the 
soil admits of proper amounts of air, | 
moisture and temperatures. This 
physical condition then stands first. | 
Experience time and again has taught | 
that a lumpy hard soil is disastrous to 
all crops, and that often may be found 
locked up in these lumps valuable de- 
posits of plant food. In all farm prac- 
tices of cultivation this condition of 
the soll is repeatedly found requiring 
for a remedy drainage and tilth. 
These several fundamental princi- 
ples cited form the foundation of suc- 
cess in we growing of all crops, as 
they are of great worth in general 





SEE 
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farming; even more so are they valu- 
able in fruit culture, for in general 
farming stock-raising is engaged in 
largely and the products from the soil 
are utilized and returned to the soil 
in the form of manures; while in fruit 
culture crop after crop is removed 
with no rotation the product going to 
the market and returning nothing to 
the soil. Even if stock manures are 
applied they are not always best espec- 
ially in full-bearing orchards, tending 
as they do to one-sided rations. 


European countries as found today 
should teach every American farmer 
a lesson. There a gradual depletion of 
soil fertility has been going on for 
centuries until the virgin condition 
of the soil is almost entirely disappear- 
ed, and farm and orchard lands be- 
come ruined or worthless only brought 
back to bearing condition by the ex- 
pending of large amounts of capital 
and the application of the so-called 
commercial fertilizers. In the east- 
ern portion of this continent this same 
practice has been too freely indulged 
until today we find a similar state of 
affairs in the eastern and southern 
states, and eastern Canada, spreading 
rapidly westward, causing the farmers 
of these localities to grapplé with the 
soil problem as all important in farm- 
ing, growing more and more complex 
year after year. 

The diversity of soil. our or- 
chards often makes the soil tests need- 
ful. 
eal for the average fruit-grower, and 
almost impossible, still more of the 
best results have come from accurate, 
thorough tests carried on by fruit- 
growers, furnishing data of a very 
practical nature. Adhering to general 
principles as a guide, coupled with 
keen observation, 
intelligent work béing done that could 
have been obtained in no other way. 


As animals require balanced food | 


rations, so do plants; as animals are 
injured by overfeeding, so are plants: 


While this may seem impracti-' 


as resulted in most | 





‘treatment as to food and feeding 
bears a striking similarity. 


It is found that of the fourteen ele. 
ments usea by plants for food three 
are principally removed in crops, viz: 
nitrogen potassium, and phosphorus, 
The following compiled table will give 
an approximate estimate of the amount 
per acre of these fertilizing materials 
removed by a full crop of fruits, to- 
gether with vegetables that are often 
shown in young bearing orchards 
| where the intensive system has been 
practiced, which system is usually the 
best if the soil is properly cared for 
and given sufficient food. 

Crops Nitro’n, Potash, Phos.A. 
per acre. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs 
Apples, 15 tons 30 45 3 
Pears, 10 tons .... 12 36 10 


Plums, 2 tons .... 16 s 2 
Peaches, 8 tons .. 16 33 6 
Grapes, 4 tons .... 13 40 12 
Berries, 11% tons ..Trace 7 2% 
Carrots, 20 tons .. 70 150 24 


Mangolds, 20 tons 90 160 18 
Turnips, 20 tons .. 32 26 23 
In the above table no account is tak- 
en of the plant foods that have gone 
into foliage, twigs, and new wood. 
By the table will be seen the strong 
drain upon the soil, differing in differ- 
ent fruits. Supposing the orchard to 
be growing a harvest crop of grass, 
it would not take long for the one ele- 
ment, potash, to be exhausted, which, 
as is seen, makes up one of the chief 
fertilizing ingredients. Omit cultiva- 
tion and large amounts of these plant 
foods would never be set free. Hence 
it will be seen the great need of judi- 
cious feeding of the balanced rations 
in young bearing orchards where the 
extensive method is in vogue certain 
intensive methods are carried on, aim- 
ing to produce the largest crop from 
the least given area. Where this meth- 
od is in vogue certain root crops are 
often sown which reduce the soil fer- 
tility rapidly, requiring the soll to be 
ifed with large quantities of available 


thus the relation existing in their) plant food. 





STRICTLY IOWA GROW 
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FORESTRY IN THE PHILIPPINES. | No family of birds is better equipped 
It has been known ever since we/|to help humankind than the sparrow 
were great opportunities for the devol-| 8Toups. The grasshopper sparrow, 
opment of the forestry problems in | SW2mp sparrow, snowbirds and all the | 
that country. Mr. Gifford Pinchot, | sTeat grosbeaks belong to this fami- 
chief of the bureau of forestry of the|!y Of great seed eaters. Largely 
department of agriculture, has just through the agency of these birds | 
returned to this country, having made | COmparatively few weed seeds are al- 
an extensive tour of the islands, study-|/owed to germinate. The seeds of 
ing the Philippine forests with a view | Pickle grass, fox-tail and pigeon grass 
to their development. He says that | Provide through the winter and au- 
the Philippines offer the finest field | tumn almost the sole food of certain 
he knows of. Capt. Geo. B. Ahern | S20w birds and others of their exceed- 
has charge of the development of val-| ingly active family. All birds, wheth- 
uable forests, composed of trees, the|&T Fr not habitually living on insects, 
names of which are unfamiliar to| ™ust rear their young on the soft, con- 
Americans, and about whose habits we | centrated food worms and bugs af- 
know comparatively nothing. | ford. _The number of insects destroy- 
Mr. Pinchot made a trip of over | ed daily by a pair of parents is sur- 
3000 miles among the islands, exam- | Prising. Both male and female are 
ining the bulk of the forest lands.| >uUSy the entire day carrying large 
He found that more than half of the Mouthfuls to their young. 
islands were covered with forest; Even the English sparrow does in 
trees to the heighth of 150 to 176) this way a service to the farmer. The 
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usually selects the garden seeds 






for the family garden. The gar- 
iden is her ride. while the farm- 
er has his er sphere of oper- 
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feet, with clear lengths of 90 to|CTow, blue jay and magpie, too, eat 
100 feet, and diameters of three| more insect food in a year than other | 
to six feet were found. These| ™aterials. The average robin eats sev- | 


forests were dense and interwoven |enteen quarts of caterpillars, or their | 
with creepers, and progress through | insect equivalent, in one year. Nine | 
them was often impossible without cut- | Of these seventeen quarts are ordinar- | 


ting it away. Some of the best timber | i!y cutworms. To be sure he eats an) 


seen was in Mindanaoe along the road | ©aual amount in bulk of vegetation | 
Id berries and grapes, and tame 


iit by the y from the coast to|—W! | 
oe ~— , But this fact should not} 


“J URKESTAN ALFALFA, 


the wonderful forage crop which we introduce 

P ge! last year has easily surpassed all expecta- 
tions of it. Trial has demonstrated these points of superi-| 
ority over ordinary alfalfa: itis hardier, stands drouth | 
and freezing better, sprouts and sturts quicker, | 
grows faster and makes greater yield, gives better 
results in aikalisolis and produces five crops ea) 
ear. Being the first to handle it we are headquarters | 

| for the best imported seed. Try it this season without, 
fail. New, large, illustrated catalogue—a theusand things 
| for farms and gardens, mailed free. W site for itat once. | 





Linaoe, where the fighting with the | Cherries. 








Moros has been going on. Over 700) be an excuse for shooting him. The | 


species of pines have been described | horticulturalist cannot afford to do) 
and classified. Very many of the trees|that. It is wiser to plant Russian | 
are fine cabinet woods, nearly all are|™ulberries, for which he has a pref- 
heavy, and many sink in water. At | erence over cherries. To be sure. 
present their use is limited entirely | irds are very slow in attacking oe 
by their ability to withstand the at- | insects; and these, unchecked, multi- 
tacks of the Teredo and the White Ant.| Ply with remarkable rapidity. But 
Lumbering is a problem on the islands, |!" holding in check the common oa 
and at present 1s carried on in a most | Sects whose taste they know and for 
primitive way, so much so that a pone which they have cultivated a fondness 
siderable part of the lumber used on} 


| birds are of remarkable utility. 
the islands is imported from the Unit- 
ed States. 

Thus is presented a vast field for 
opportunity in developing the lumber 
business. Mr. Pinchot journeyed to 
the Philippines by way of 
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of St. Petersburg and Moscow. Of the 
Russian forest, Mr. Pinchot says: 
“They are very good as a_ whole, 
though not to be compared with those 
of our own Pacific coast. Across 
Russia and Siberia, from Moscow to | 
the borders of Manchuria, one is nev- | 
er out of sight of trees.”  - 


NECESSITY OF PRESERVING THE 
BIRDS. 


Professor Larwence Bruner, 
Entomologist for Nebraska, affirms: | 
that in new countries before birds are 
destroyed or lessened in numbers by | 
the sportsmen, matter in the insect, | 
animal and vegetable world are very 
evenly balanced; and that as soon as 
birds decrease in numbers pestiferous | 
Insects increase with astonishing ra- 
pidity. With the passing of the great 
flocks of blackbirds formerly common, 
torn fields are left subject to the ear 
attacking worm. Among the birds 
€spectally valuable to horticultural- 
ists and the farmer is the cuckoo, 
Who is well fitted for the destroying |. 
of hairy caterpillars. The red breast- 
ed grosbeak is fond of Colorado po-| 
lato beetles and willow beetles. Mea- 
dow larks and doe-birds always have 
& hand in taking care of field crops. 

The wood-pecker, with his chisel- 
shaped beak and peculiarly construct- 
éd tail and claws, was created espec- 
lally for the killing of insects in trees. 
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Russia, | lected, 
where he found an efficient and high- | 
ly developed system of government | wards. Large d and 
forestry. He visited the forest schools | mention this paper. 10W A SEED 00. Dee Main “see 
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APPLE TREE TENT-CATERPILLAR. 
(Clisiocampa Americana, Harris.) 
on ae INSECT IS FAMIL- 
iar to the fruit grow- 
ers throughout’ the 
United States, its dep- 
redations having  ap- 
peared from year to 
various sections of the 





in 


year 
country. 

The presence of the insects in the 
orchard is quite noticeable on account 
of the large white webs which are 
stretched in the angles of trees form- 





Infested Tree showing work and webs of 
caterpillar. 


Fig. 1. 
- tent 


ed by branching twigs and limbs 
(see Fig. 1.) 

The history of these insects is quite 

! interesting and should be understood, 


in order to better destroy them, and 


prevent their ravages. In these 
“tents,” so called, the larvae pass 
their time when not feeding. Parti- 
cularly may they be found in the 
tents at night and during inclement 
weather. ‘lhe trees, upon which they 


are usually found, are the apple, cher- 
ry and plum, although they are oc- 
casionally found feeding and spinning 
their webs upon the oak, willow and 
poplar, and some forest trees. 

Since the insect is easy combat, 
the spread of the pest may be said 
to be due largely to negligence on the 
part of the fruit grower. If the cater- 
pillars are left unmolested, they en- 
large their web rapidly until large 
limbs become completely covered, and 
subsequently defoliated. The moths 
appear in June, depositing their eggs 


in clusters encircling the smaller 
twigs. These egg clusters contain 
from two to three hundred eggs in 


each cluster. the eggs are small, 
being a little over one-twentieth of an 
inch in length, slightly conical in 
shape, often covered with a sort of 
varnish, which holds them firmly to- 
gether, thus rendering them imper- 
vious to rain and moisture. The 
eggs do not hatch, however, until the 
following spring. During the warm 








days of April and May, the larvae 
emerge irom the egg masses, passing 
to the tender buds and leaves, where 
they begin their work of destruction. 

The full grown larvae (See Fig. 2) 
or catepillars, as they are commonly 
called, are nearly two inches in length, 


Fig..—Larva, ( caterpillar.) 
having light colored tufts on their 
back. Down the center of the back 


tnere is an almost continuous white 
line bordered by a number of inter- 
rupted longitudinal yellowish lines. 
Tne sides of the body are covered 
with light margins, spotted’ with pale 
blue. The under surface of the body 
is black. When the larvae has issued 





Fig. 3.—Tent containing larva. 


| from the same mass :f eggs, they oc- 
| cupy a common web and form a com- 
|mon tent. (See Fig 3.) If the tent, 
lor web, is examined, it will be found 
|to be composed of a gumy substance 
|which is derived from glands just 
‘back of the mouth of the insect. As 
soon as this gummy substance is ex- 
posed to the air, it dries and hardens. 

It is interesting to note, in connec- 
tion with the larvae, that they are 
| quite regular in feeding, usually ap- 
pearing out of their tents once in the 





Fig. 4.—Cocoon-containing pupa. 





| the trouble, being 
= 48 | sized when all others in the samé 
morning and once in the afternoon.|ards are affected. 

| These larvae are very voracious and | are fast growing trees and great cel 
‘often strip a tree of its foliage, leav-| ers, ag follows: 








—— 


ing nothing whatever of the leaves, 
except tae large veins and mid-ribs, 
often making the tree look as bare 
of foliage as during the winter months. 
The life of the larvae is from four to 
five weeks, passing through four 
moults. When they are full grown, 





Adult. 


Fig. 5. 


they leave the tree upon which they 
have been feeding and go in search 
of a sheltered place in which to spin 
their cocoon. They generally select 
crevices in bark, fence posts and rub- 
bish piles, in fact, wherever opportu- 
nities afford. The cocoons are oval 
and elongated. (See Fig. 4) having an 
outer silk web which, with its long, 
loosely woven threads, gives the co 
coons a_ very delicate appearance, 
while the innner coat is much closer 
and firmer in texture. 

The moth, (See Fig 5) appears in 
about three weeks. It has an 
panse of wings of about one and 4 
half inches (female). The male & 
slightly smaller. The moths are high 
ly variable in color, varying from a 
yellowish to a reddish brown. They 








may be seen flying at night in large 
numbers, especially through the latter 
part .of June and the early part of 
July. The moths do not feed, and af 
ter copulation, the female deposits her 
eggs and dies. 

Remedies: There are a number of 
natural enemies that destroy these 
pests in considerable numbers sued 
as birds and certain bacterial diseas- 
es. 

During the bright days of winter 
and early spring, the egg masses may 
be easily detected on young twigs 
These twigs should be cut off and 
burned. On account of their prom 
nence, owing to the webs they are op 
en to attack, and there can hardly be 
any excuse for neglecting to destroy 
them. Since they cluster in thelr 
tents at night and rarely depart t 
feed before 9:00 o’clock in the mom 
ing the proper time to destroy them 
is during the clustering period. Take 
a forked stick and twist the larvae 
and web all up together. In some it 





stances gloved or mittened hands may 
be used to crush the pests. Burning 
with a flame from a ball of cotton 
soaked in kerosene, is often employed. 
There is, however, danger of injuring 
the branches by excessive heat. Om 
of the best remedies is to spray the 
foliage in the vicinity of the we 
witb arsenical solutions. 
. ” e * : P 
APPLES FOR PROFIT. 
(By Henry Wilbur.) 

Here in Micnigan large quantitie 
of apples are raised, and had they all 
been of sorts herein mentioned, 
might have been a million dollars mor 
profitable. 

The sorts grown here are mostly 
“Baldwin,” “Northern Spy,” “Gree 
ing.” etc., but nearly all are @ 
with fungus—spotted and scabby. 

The writer has noticed a very 
good varieties that resist suc 
smooth and 
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Bottle-Greening, fruit egg-shaped, 
good, fair sized, very profitable. 


Limber-twig, one of the very best, to great advantage, 


red and free from scab. 

Seek-no-further is also nearly the 
same as the above. 

York-Imperial has the reputation of | 
being perfect, and one of the best mar- 
ket sorts; also Rome Beauties and Ap- 
ple of Commerce. 

These close my list as for as my 
knowledge extends. I should much 
prefer to plant trees of any of the 
above sorts, than of other kinds, but I 
would recommend for good quality, 
“Sutton’s Beauty,” and to plant many 
trees of sweet varieties. 


PLANTING POTATOES. 

Unless it is the kind that are grown 
especially for early use, we have al- 
ways found it best to plant potatoes 
reasonably deep, covering up weil, 
and then cultivating the soil so as to} 
keep the surface level and in a good 
tilth. Potatoes require considerable | 
moisture to grow well, and deep plant- 
ing is a help to this. Potatoes planted 
deep suffer much less during the hot, 
dry weather than if grown shallow. 
Keeping the surface fine and mellow 
acts as a mulch, and aids materially 
in retaining the moisture in the soil. 
Then if planted deep there is but little 
risk of the tubers being sunburned, 
as if often the case in shallow plant- 
ing. When planted deep, the surface 


of the soil can be cultivated much | more so than with many other crops 
disturbing | unless it is wheat. 
the tubers, and this is often quite an | commercial fertilizers are not much 
item. Plow deep; make a good tilth; | used, potato land should be well ma- 
plant deep; cultivate deep the first | nured or be in a high state of fertility. 


more thoroughly without 


time; a little shallower the second 


Potatoes are a crop that we consider 
a commercial fertilizer can be useu 
in fact, rather 





A BOUQUET—From the Window 


Garden. 


In a section where 





you send us this notice 
or mention this paper, 


enclosing 4c in stamps to 
help mee mailing and 
packing. 


fous for you to get our catalog 


/ manual, and see the large fat - 
ets we sell for 3c each Und a. 
Great Bargains In 
Garden, Grars and Field 
Seeds. 


“ e 
® We are extra strong on Oats, Corn, Kaffir 
Corn, Cane, Wonderful eg 
ese Millet or Billion Dollar Grass, Teos- 


fia Rape, Thousand Headed Kale, Grass 
Seeds, Pasture Mixtures, all kindsof vege- 
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inte, Bromus Grass, SojaBeans, Cow Peas, 





EVERGREENS 
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from. Write at once for free C: 
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ACIOHARD BATE 
18 dames St. Portland, 








time, and as often thereafter as is nec- | 
essary to keep down the weeds, hav- 
ing the surface level when the cul- 
tivation is finished. 

In many cases where there is not 
a sufficient amount of well-rotted ma- 
nure to properly fertilize the potato 
patch, it will pay to purchase and use 
commercial fertilizers. Potatoes re- 
quire a good per cent of potash and 
phosphoric acid, and these may often 
be purchased and used to good ad- 
vantage, using the stable manure for 
ether crops. One advantage with com- 
mercial fertilizers, if of a good qual- 
ity is that the large per cent of plant 
food that they contain is in an easily 
soluble condition. Then in applying. 
it is important that the plant food be 
Placed where the roots can most rea- 
dily secure it. After several trials: of 
different ways of applying, we have 
concluded that with potatoes the better 
way is to apply in the hill just where 
the seed is to be planted, but if the 
seed should not come in direct contact 
with the fertilizer, it should be stir- 
red in with the soil. A very conven- 
lent way is to mark out the ground 
for planting ana then drop the fertil- 
izer where the seed is to be planted 
and stir in with the soil, and in this 
drop the seed and cover well. A small 
quantity will do considerable good in 
this way, and the plants will be able. 
to secure a more vigorous start. 
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for this 12-16 all stee) disc 


. bh ~ ‘ sickle 
dnd g I’ grinder; grinds heel and/ kitchen pum: 


ou tubes, 
Most Perfect Made. 


Other style discs for $16.25. | With 2 stones for grinding all/ at one-half retail prices. 
We save you about 1-3 in price. | kinds of tools, $3.10. P 


95 Tons Per Acre. 


Farmers everywhere and every one who keeps 
even one cow will be interested in the 
wonderful fodder plant 


PENCGILARIA 


which we introduced two years ago. It yfelds 3to 7 crops each season 
from one planting, and has produced 96 tens acre of green fod- 
der, and 16 tons of dry hay, in a carefully weighed test; highly nutri- 
tious, healthful and relished by cattle, horses, hogs and all kinds of 
livestock. Itis not cuarse like corn fodder, but takes the place of hay 
with better results and much less expense. It withstands severe drouth 
and also does wellin a wet season in all parts of the United States. 
Fully 225,000 farmers who experimented with it last year will this yeas 
plantit as a regular crop. 
One from Nebraska says: “It is the greatest fodder plant 
ever grown here. Produced 76 stalks 12 feet high from 
one seed."’ 
From Penna. “Planted on clayey soil but grew 12 feet high 
and made a grand crop.” 
From lowa: “I cut 7 crops from my field and some plants 
had 76 stalks. Cows and calves eat it greedily green or dry. 
From Texas: ‘So dry this year that oats, cane, pearl millet 
and almost everything - eh ey = ee vigor- 
ously and kept green as though water ally. 
From "Ve. “Crew 14 feet high; makes more and better feed 
than sorghum cane.” 


The seeds are small so that one pound will plant an acre. 


it Grows 12 Feet High 


and 76 large leafy stalks have been produced from one seed. One 

fourth acre will capper a cow for green food all summer or for 

NS winter fodder. We will send*{ 1b for 25 cents; 4 Ib 40 cents; 1 Ib 
75 cents, postpaid. Write for pricein quantity. 


We have so much confidence in Pencilaria 

ree that we want every onetotry it. Therefore 

if you mention this paper in writing us, we 

will send enough oood to planta row 100 feet long, also our 
large illustrate. catalogue of farm and garden seeds, free. 


IOWA SEED COMPANY, 


Des Moines, lowa. 
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Poultry for Profit. 


answered 








Contributions invited and inquiries 








POULTRY NOTES. 
Fresh dirt makes a good winter 
flooring. 

Hens need fresh drinking water as 
well as horses. 

Watch the ‘little 
constantly regular. 

Now is the time to rid your flock 
of undesirable fowls. 


things” and be 


An exclusive diet of corn will pre 


vent hens from laying. 

Old hens do not pay as well as pul- 
lets and /two-year-old hens. 

Don’t "throw money away by feed- 
ing a lot of culls and drones. 

All meat and milk products should 
be given as fresh as possible. 

It is a good plan to soak the oats 
that are to be fed; it helps digestion. 

Don’t forget that animal feed of 
some kind is absoluteiy necessary to 
give the best results. 


** © @ @ 
HOW TO DRESS CHICKENS. 


To Dress Chickens—kKill by bleed- 
ing in the mouth or opening the veins 
of the neck; hang by the feet until 
properly bled. Leave head and feet 
on and do not remove intestines nor 
crop. Scalded chickens sell best to 
home trade, and dry picked best to 
shippers, so that either manner of 
dressing will do if properly executed. 
For scalding chickens the water 
should be as near the boiling point as 
possible without boiling; pick the 
legs dry before scalding; hold by the 
head and legs and immerse and lift 
up and down three times; if the head 
is immersed it turns the color of the 
comb and gives the eyes a shrunken 
appearance, which leads buyers to 
think the fowl has been sick; the 
feathers and pin feathers should then 
be removed immediately very cleanly 
and without breaking the skin; then 
“plump” by dipping ten seconds in 
water nearly or quite boiling hot, and 
then immediately into cold water; 
hang in a cool place until the animal 
heat is entirely out of the body. To 
dry pick chickens properly the work 
should be done while the chickens are 
bleeding; do not wait and let the 
bodies get cold. Dry picking is much 
more easily done while the bodies are 
warm. Be careful and do not break 
and tear the skin. 


6 +. 28 
PACKING AND SHIPPING POUL- 
TRY. 


Before packing and shipping, poul- 
try should be thoroughly dry and cold, 
but not frozen; the animal heat should 
be entirely out of the body; pack in 
boxes or barrels; boxes holding 100 to 
200 pounds are preferable, and pack 
snugly; straighten out the body and 
legs so that they will not arrive very 
much bent and twisted out of shape; 
fill the packages as full as possible to 
prevent moving about on the way; 
barrels answer better for chickens 
and ducks than for turkeys or geese. 
When convenient, avoid putting more 
than one kind in a package; mark 
kind and weight of each description 
on the package, and mark shipping 
directions plainly on the cover. 

How to Dress Capons—First be 
sure and not kill them until crops are 
empty, and that they are fat. A thin 
capon is not good as an ordinary 
chicken, because if not large ora 
proper capon they are not wanted as 
capons or chickens either. Leave 
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feathers on neck from head down two-! 
thirds of the way to the shoulders. 
Leave feathers on two first joints of 
wings. Leave feathers on tail and half 
way up back. Leave feathers on legs 
from the knee joint two-thirds up the 
hips. All the rest of the feathers | 
come off. Feathers that are removed 
should be saved and wil sell if kept 
dry and clean. ; Be careful and keep 
the capon clean. Wrap paper around | 
head. Appearances add to the sale, | 
and, of course, price. } 


. * > o . 

Aunt Emma’s Way to Raise Turkeys, 
Or Sequel to What Horace Greely 
Knew About Farming. 
Turkeys are not so very hard to 
raise after one has found out the 
“know how,” experience being the 
best teacher. The first three weeks 
being the most critical time of their | 
lives, one should use great care in| 
| handling them. but after that age they | 
|are usually hardy enough to get along | 
| with but little extra care. The eggs | 
| of old turkeys are by far the best to| 
set; because turkeys that are raised | 
from them are stronger and have more | 
| vitality.. Young turkeys make the | 
best mothers, being more domestic in | 
|their habits. Turkey eggs require 28 
lays for hatching, and should be seen 
to promptly. Remove the shells from 
ithe nest several times during the day; 





(counting Chicks Before Hatch 









R. C. Bauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got4s3 chicks 
from 0S eggs. He followed directions, the ma 
chine did the work, because it was built on ae 
rinciples and The IOWA 
Ee fiber-board case, does n0t shrink, swell, —_ 
Regulation and ventilation perf 
Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
particulars. Everything about incubation free, 


— INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 171,DES MOINES, OWA 


























that tells all about this full size 100 Egg 


ipe, heating hot water 


estern Incubator 


that we sell on 40 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL For $10.00. 
You should have this book 
before placing order foran 
incubator or brooder. May 
we send you one? It’s Free, 
& Great Western Incubator Co. 
) Liberty St. Kansas City, Mo. 


SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 


three walled, copper 


perfect Great 


regulated 
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also see that the little turkeys are ON POUL I R 
| not smothered in nest. Should there 
| be too many for comfort, remove a and family almanac for 1908. Over 


200 large pages of best book paper, with 
fine colored plates true to life. Tells how 
to raise chickens profitably,their care, 
diseases and remedies. Di ms 
full uescriptions of Poult ouses, AD 
jabout INCUBATOR ROODE 
Theoreughbred FOW with lo 
prices. You cannot atford to be without it. Only 15 cts 


C, C. SHOEMAKER, Box 583. Freeport, Ull., U.S.A 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY, 


For Next 30 Days Only, 
we will mail eur fine valuable Poultry 
Book FREE. Tells you myn my 
how to make big money with poultry and 
eggs; contains colo: plate of fowls ia 
nataral colors’ Send 10c for mailing and postage 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 112, FREEPORT, ILL 


| few of them, keeping them nicely cov- 
}ered and warm. Always leave them 
in the nest until one day old at least, | 
|}as they are very weak for sometime 
after hatching and should not be 
handled. The first day give each a 
grain of black pepper, putting it in 
their mouths. This will warm and 
strengthen them. Do not let them out 
on the ground, but keep them on a 
board ‘till about three weeks old. A 
large dry goods box could be used that 
would make a good coop to keep them 
in. Have a shallow dish outside for 

































“Worth Asking For.” 


It’s a “*Calendar and Record for 1903” # 
crammed full of seasonable Poultry Pointers for 
each month of the year, and a most valuable aid 
to poultry breeders and farmers. Incidentally it 
advertises Lee’s Lice Killer, the great insecti- 
cide, and Lee’s Egg Maker, the best of all poul- 
r2> try foods, and that’s why we give it free. Send 
ye today for a copy to 

CEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Neb. 
Lee’s Poultry and Stock supplies are sold by 10,000 dealers. 
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That's the word that comes from poultry raisers all 
over the country. Big hatches mean big profits, and 
the way to get big hatches is to follow the lead of the 
best chicken mon in the world and run a 


Successful Incubator 
) and Brooder. 
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Not a delicate toy, but an every day, mon 
‘ making machine, that is always ready for business 
and knows no failures. Built to hatch chickens, it does its 
work perfectly, An incubator that does not swell nor shrink 
‘om constant use. We can explain and you will understand when you 
read our Incubator Book. You are going to have one, are you not? the 
English edition of 156 illustrated will be sent anywhere free. The 
other four of them in four different languages are also sent free. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR Co., 
Dept. 415, Des Moines, la. Dept. 415, Buffalo, N. Y.4/* 
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water to drink. Keep an old pan with | time, and one can with but little trou-| they steal their nests, or lay where 
ashes in it for them to dust them-' ble. have enough to start quite a flock. | you do not want them to set, you can 
selves. Accustom them to come to/ Have a place for them to roost, and | easily move them to a better place. 
their box each night after they have get them on it as young as you can; | Wet their new nest where you want it, 
had their freedom. This is easily even should they fall off, put them up and after dark move the turkey, after 
done by feeding them WM#re. When/again. Do not feed too often—five| which keep her shut up for a few 
three weeks old they will be able to|times a day when young. Put their | days, and she will cet every time just 
follow their mother, but house them | feed on a board, or clean plate, and where you put her. Always be kind 
each night, and during storms. Do/| | keep clean. Look out for lice when/to them when setting, stroking them 
not let them out too early in the’! ‘about four weeks old. These will be| with your hand, and when hatching 
morning. It is not necessary during a | found on top ot wings in large feath-| time comes, they can be easily hand- 
shower to get dripping wet yourself|ers. Take a little kerosene in a dish,| led without any trouble. Once I saw 
to get them in. Their mother will, | and with a feather slightly brush each|a lady who was pounding a turkey, 
under ordinary circumstances, do that one. Care should be taken to use but| that was hatching a brood, with a 
better than you can. Turkeys begin | very little oil. Never put kerosene|board. Of course, the turkey resent- 
to lay eggs about the middle of March,|on eggs. Should they become lousy | ed suc.. treatment, and the lady 
or first of April, laying 20 or more! before hatching, remove eggs care-| thought she was cr ss. 

eggs for a setting. Then set the tur-|fully to clean nest, putting insect a 
key. Seventeen eggs are about the} powder on the turkey. Sulphur is also) 











right number for an ordinary turkey,| good. Turkeys are great foragers, and | M - d 
(a hen will cover eleven eggs.) Put! will pick up their living. To fatten, | oney ral e 
remainder under hens by having them | boil pumpkin and stir thick with corn | .° eye Ineubat 

all hatch at the same time, so that| meal; feed this very hot, as turkeys | seu ta lacpe and sure y ~~ e — 
the young turkey chicks can be taken /do not like it cold. They are as — INCUBATOR 





from hens and given to the turkey to dainty as some hired men. Do not} 
raise. After a few days your other . feed too much corn, or begin to fatten | ¥ 
turkeys will lay another setting of|’till four weeks before killing. ‘Tis | aot tle 
eggs. In feeding give at first hard | said turkeys and turnips never begin | 5 
boiled eggs with bread moistened with to grow until frost comes. Should NVI cTBLE 


milk, not too wet, and freshly pre- | 
FEED COOKER AND ROOT CUTTER. 


pared at each feeding. It is quite a/| 

scheme to begin saving bread for them | Waa : : ; PP gh Bt ~~ 
we « ¢ te’ ence and amount ot wor surpass 

~—¢ al pny er eg frie oo is — pane mmege po eth many et en Posultasty adapted to the necessities of the poul- 

" y ve a friend or so 


P tryman and feeder, either large or small. Perfect service at low prices. Send 10cents for 
in town who is interested in your) postage on No-19n0w THE RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B-31 , Quincy, Ills. 
turkeys, who will be -!ad to save you | 


pieces of bread, and ‘n return, invite | 
the party to come and help eat a tur- 
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key on Thanksgiving. Have each THE KLONDIKE INCUBATOR 

piece of the ‘bread thoroughly dried Is built of the best material by skilled workmen; has all the 

by putting in oven; then drop it in latest improvements; is self regulating in every particular; 

a cotton bag, as paper gathers mois- has a successful past record and is now better than ever. 

ure which will cause it to mold. SERED SO OS Oe caea ee eee 
logue and poultry guide sent free ‘ells all abou rite a 

Should you have a beking which did ao KLONDIKE INCUBATOR co., 

ot quite come up to the mark, slice Box 950, Des Moines, Towa. 

this up and dry. This will keep a long 




















9 Carloads of Incubators and Brooders 


Were Shipped by the GEO. ERTEL CO., in one day, Feb. 14, 1902, 
Undoubtedly the Largest Single Shipment ever Leaving 
an Incubator Factory. 


a” a 





WE ARE 37 YEARS OLD AND OUR GOODS ARE STANDARD. 
WHY TAKE CHANCES AND PURCHASE UNTRIED MACHINES. 
‘UIV LOH GNV U3LVM LOH—‘SY3000¥s GNV SHOLVaNON 


40 SUTALS £2 UNO FFTLNVYVND GNV LHDIZ0S AVd aM 


2) STAKE WAGONS WAITING TO UNLOAD AT THE G00-FT. C. B. & Q. FREIGHT HOUSE. 


Send 6c to help defray cost of mailing and receive our beautiful new catalogue 


and brochure telling of the largest shipment ever made. Circulars free. 


Address GEO, ERTEL CO., 589 Kentucky St., Quincy, Illinois 
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) 
The Home Circle. 
Devoted to ‘the home folks, Contributions 
invited 














SUNSHINE. 
(Selected.) 
A poeket full of sunshine 
Is better far than. gold; 

It drowns the daily sorrows 
Of the young and of the old; 
It fills the world with. pleasure, 
In field, in lane and. street, 
And brightens every prospect 
Of the mortals that we meet. 

. * > + . 
ABOUT CATS, 

The friends of Tabby will be pleased 
to learn thet the Humane Society of 
Massachusetts have succeeded in get- 
ting a bill introduced into their state 
legislature providing for the taxation 
of cats. This idea is not a new one, 
however, because nearly every man 
who pays an annual tax fee for his dog 
claims that the owners of cats should 
also contribute to the municipal reve- 


$$$ - 
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shall take the pleasant gas line to 
“Cat Heaven,” where there are broad 
acres ot evergreen, catnip and miles 
ot back fences and shed roofs, but 
never a boy, a dog or a voot jack. 

” . - . 


THE FLOUR SACK, 


The flour sack is a small article, | 


and yet if all the sacks that come into 
a house are properly cared for, they 
become quite an item and are ex- 
tremely useful besides. After empty- 
ing a flour sack, turn it wrong side out 
and shake well; then ravel out the 
string with which it is sowed, and lay 
it to one side until wash day. It is 


|sometimes hard to get the color out 


of them, especially browns and yel- 
lows, but if you will rub a little lard 
on the letters and figures, then roll 
up the sack and let it stand a little 
while before putting it into the wash 
water, the color will usually all come 
out. The safest plan is to hem these 
pieces before putting them away, as 
they are apt to get overlooked. Stra- 
ighten tne edges if they are uneven; 





TABBY—(A Household Pet.) 


nues. The dog owner argues that the 
cats are wholly useless, having iong 
since ceased their war on rats aud 
mice. He claims that they are incap- 
able of affection, and he contrasts with 
their intractability the readiness with 
which the dog obeys those who feed 
him. Therefore the dog man argues 
that it is unjust, and against a sound 
public policy, to exact a fee for the 
dog, while the cat is allowed a voice 
in the mid-night air on the back fence. 


In short, the dog owner finds the same | 


pleasure in the suggestion of the cat 


tax, that the married man exacts from | 
the proposition to tax bachelors. How- | 


ever, it is not the dog owners who are 
responsible for tne Massachusetts bill, 
vut the various lovers of the cats 
themselves. ' 

The cat has a tradition and is a sur- 
vival of ancient superstitions. In a 
public square of Athens, a guilded 
tabby of heroic proportions sat on the 
pedestal 40 feet high. Relics of statu- 
tory have been found in the ruins of 
ancient cities. Many a stray catcarries 
a broken leg as proot of the Ameri- 
can boy’s trial at throwing stones. It 
is partly for the shielding of the feline 
animals from this outrage, that the 
Humane Society of Massachusetts 
are urging the license system. The 
bill provides that all unlicensed cats 





then crease and hem, and stitch on the 
sewing machine. At each end, take 
a few stitches back; this will avoid 
having to tie the threads to keep the 
hem from loosening at the ends. Now 
you have a soft white dish towel, a 
bread cloth, a cloth to wrap around a 
roll of butter, and a towel to tuck in 
your belt to protect your dress or ap- 
ron while washing dishes. It is sur- 
prising to see how many good uses 
these cloths can be put. If you get a 
supply of the towels on hand, it is 
| well to wash some sacks without rip- 
ping them open, as bags are handy to 
use in putting things away. A knot 
may be tied in the upper end of the 
bag, thus closing it and making it 
easy to hang on anail; orit is 
| but a trifle to stitch and hem in the 
| top through which run a string to 
| hang it up by. 

| * od 7 . 7. 


| WOMAN AND HER HAIRPINS. 


| As a woman’s mechanical tool the 
| hairpin is unrivaled. It is to a woman 


| what a jackknife is to 2 noy, and is 
|the only sharpened instrument she 
|/can manage with skill. With a ham- 


mer she pounds her fingers, with a 
|serew driver she jabs her hands; but 
a hairpin she can twist and turn into 
all kinds of feminine family uses. 
With a hairpin a woman »uttons her 





|gloves, and occasionally her boots, 
| tears open her letters and cuts the 
| pages of her latest fashion magazine, 
. a ” * 2 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 


Great Strong Man—You wouldn't 
| have me work on Sunday would you? 
| Lady of The House—Of course not. 
| What has that got to do with it? 
| “Didn’t you know that by different 
|nations every day in the week is set 
|apart for public worship—Sunday by 
the Christians, Monday by the Greeks, 
Tuesday by the Persians, Wednesday 
by the Assyrians, Thursday by the 
| Egyptians, Friady by the Turks, and 
| Saturday by the Jews? Being a citizen 
|of the world, you know, I am forced 
|to observe all seven of them as my 
|Sabbath.”—Boston Transcript. 








J. A. Clark, Librarian, Library U. 
if S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.—“The receipt of 
'{ January 1903 issue of Successful 
Farming is acknowledged with 
thanks. 

I wish you might see fit, for the 
use of your readers here, to send 
copy of each future issue. We will 
place them on file carefully pre 
served, and bind when volume is 
complete. 

We would like the three earlier 


issues.” 














POETRY IN SCHOOL. 












The world is full of prose. Every 
body appreciates it. The world is al 
so full of poetry. How few know it! 
Yet there is no person so prosaic that 
he cannot appreciate poetry. 

As proof, take the most practical 
man, prosaic man, and on some nati 
onal holiday, in an enthusiastic crowd, 
bet a hundred thousand voices sing 
“America.” Does he appreciate it? 
He wants to tarow his voice and shout 
That poem has a meaning for him 
| Then let the teachers teach the boys 
and girls to love and appreciate the 
beautiful. This can be done by devot 
ing a few minutes each day to com 
|mitting memory gems. The pupil 
will delight in making blank books, 
which they will fill during the tem 
with “memory gems.” 

The following quotation is a gow 
introduction .for the “Memory Gem 
Book,” and sets a seal upon the valu 
of quotations. 

“Some good picture—in nature ff 
possible—or on canvass; hear a page 
of the best music, or read a poe 
daily; find a few minutes for one orth 
| other, and at the end of the year, you 
mind will shine with such an accumt 
lation of jewels as to astonish ev@ 
| yourself.” 





| 


* : * * * 
Pure air is essential to health. Ti 
air that we breath, when exh 
contains about five per cent less oF 








gen, than when taken into the lungs 

that is, the air becomes impure 

it is breathed, hence the necessity 

ventilating all sleeping and sl 

rooms, for ventilation is as 

to health as the sunshine is to @ 

healthy growth of plants. If you wal! 

to be healthy, have plenty of freso al! 

and sunspine in all living rooms 
* . : > : 

“We are taking three agriculturl 
journals and among them Succ 
Farming. We like it the best of 
E. L. J., Perry, Iowa. 
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AS THEY LIKE IT. 

‘Bout the same as usual 

World keeps goin on 
A lot o’ time fur toilin’ 

And a little time for song, 
Snow sterms in the winter 

An’ roses in the May; 
‘Bout the same as usual 

I’m kind o’ glad to say. 

Washington Star. 
oO . s o . 


IN PARTNERSHIP. 
By Frank H. Sweet. 

Grandfather Brown, who walked | 
with two canes, and 11-year-old Leslie 
were great chums. 

On the Brown place was a “live” 
spring, where the water bubbled up 
merrily, and from which the overflow 
went dancing and sparkling down to 
the brook at th: foot of the slope. 
One day grandfather stopped at the 
spring and, reaching down with one 
of his canes, tried to touch a small 
turtle that was sunning itself on a} 











by 


ia 
a 


Courtesy of Women’s'World. 
“THERE WERE THOUSANDS OF 
THEM.” 


shelving rock: but before the cane 
reached it the turtle slipped off into 
the water with a splash. As he rose 
painfully to an upright position, grand- 
father looked about with a reminis- 
cent air. - 


“John an’ me used to have good | spring and had a 


wire nettin’ so one. couldn’t get out. , 
Used to feed them on grasshoppers | 
an’ bugs an’ things. Time an’ again | 
I’ve been to Si Hopkins, the butcher, | 

for chunks o’ liver an’ such meat as 
he’d give away. My, but didn’t they 
| eat.” ° 
| The next day the sun came out| 
| bright and warm, and after breakfast | 
| grandfather proposed a walk. 

| Leslie was standing demurely at the 
| spring when he caught up with her, | 

and he was about to chide her for run- | 
| ning away, when his glance fell upon 
the water. 

“Little trout,” he ejaculated, won- 
deringly, “an’ hundreds of them! 
Land sakes, child, where did they 
come from?” 

“I s’pose the freshet brought ’em 
down,” Leslie answered, gleefully. 
“Anyway, I found them here and shut 
them in. See, grandfather,” pointing 
| eagerly to a piece of wire netting 
| placed clumsily in the outlet of the 

spring. 
| “Yes, I see; well, I de-clare. You're 
|}a keen one. Mebbe I can fix that net- 
| tin’ a bit for ye, though. But what 

ye goin’ to do with them, Leslie— 
raise them?” 

“Yes; you an’ I—in partnership, you 
know.” 

“So we be, so we be, in partnership,” 
he assented. “I guess you an’ me 
will make a pretty sound firm, eh, | 
Leslie? What I can’t do in catchin’ 
' grasshoppers I’ll make up in givin’ | 
advice. But s’pose we fix this wire | 
‘door first.” 

As the weeks went py, fish breeding | 
became one of their regular occupa- 
tions, and it was a question which of 
them derived the most pleasure from 
the task. By the next spring many of | 
the trout were ‘four or five inches in | 
length. 

Before the summer was over the | 
story of Leslie’s trout began to get! 
about the neighborhood, and there | 
were many visitors, who wished to see | 
the spring. Not far away was a sum- | 
mer resort, and one day a gentleman 
lrove in and asked to see the trout. 
[It was near feeding time and as he 
stood by and watched them spring 
from the water to catch the bits of 
meat thrown them, he explained that 
he had a small pond on _ his place} 

| which he wished to stock with trout. 
| “Your fish seem to be strong and | 
healthy,” he said, briskly, as they | 
| walked toward the house. “I a 

| anxious to get good stock, and if you} 
|can spare me a few dozen I will be| 
| glad to pay you fifty cents each for | 
them.” | 

Fifty cents! Even’ grandfather’s 
|mild blue eyes opened wider than 
usual at’ the offer. But only for a 
moment; then he regained control of 
himself and gravely closed the bar-, 
| gain. 

And what do you suppose they did 

with the money? Why, enlarged the| 
smaller one dug | 











‘To think o’ the trout we raised in{ es. 
this spring. Seems like ‘t was only| let and caught more fish, and went 


Then they remodeled the out-| 


into the business in earnest. “For I 


—_- 


y Ten Copies of the magazine the first 


SBS” 
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girl I know will want a sure ’nough 
good education, and this money will 
come in handy.” 


Boys who 


iFal Coed (ay avon 


after School Hours 





Over 3000 Boys 
in various parts 
of the country are 
making money in 
their spare time 
selling The 
Saturday Evening 
Post. Some make 
as much as $10.00 
and $15.00 a week. 
Any boy who 
reads this can do 
the same. 












N A DAINTY little booklet, which 

we will send to any boy free, the 
most successful of our boy agents tell 
in their own way just how they have 
made a success of selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


There are many stories of real busi- 
4 ness tact. Pictures of the bovs are 
Send for this booklet and we 





given. 

wilf forward with it full information 

how you can begin this work. No 
4 money required to start. We will send 





week free. Write to-day. 









The Curtis Publishing Company 
452 Arch Street, Philadciphia, Pa. 








NOTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED ANYWHERE. 
Sewing Machines 
($7.25 1S 
$26.50 Sinead : 


anywhere in U.8. Neo mone 
in advance. All kinds, al 
styles; direct from factories, 
Avoiding salesmen’s expenses 
and dealers or agents «xorbi- 
tant profite sore oo ves from $10 

Estab. 250,000 sola, 
Remmontels ia every state, 
Reference: First Nat’l Bank, 
Chicago, Send for big illnstrated catalogue showing 


¢ les and aamples wo 

sit M BUYERS 6 UNION: Dept. K 396 Ohtesee 
The Liquor Habit permanently cured. All desire 
for Alcoholic stimoalants quickly removed with- 


for 20 years. 


3 





out knowledge of patient, by giving the medicine 


in Tea or Coffee. 


yesterday.” 
“ . - o WIVES AND MOTHERS 
Raised trout? queried Leslie, b’lieve there’s money in it,’ said You can save those dear to you: why nottry! Our 
skeptically. |Grandfather Brown, sagely. Least- | remedy is not a worthless “specific” but has bees 
“ . m S , successful in treating thousands of cases an 8 
Yes; we were boys then. John| ¥8YS, I hear trout’s wuth a dollar a ‘endorsed by Payeicians. Treatise for home cure 


was your great uncle—died more’n 
sixty years ago. Long time, isn’t it?” 
“But how did you raise them, grand- | 
father?” persisted Leslie. 
“Oh, just caught them in the brook | 
with nets an’ put them in the spring; 
then we stopped up the outlet with 


‘pound at the hotels now, an’ in my 
lay they wan’t scasely wuth givin’ 
away. 

Then there came a “make-believe” 
far-off look into his eyes, and he said 
just as though Leslie were not there 


to hear. “Some o’ these days a little) 


mailed in contidene 


The YALE HYGIENE CO., Box 1725, New Haven, Ct. 


66 99Trade anything 
This for That’:="= 
anything you 

want. Get our gigantic paper which prints thousands of ex: 


change advertisements. Six months triai subscription, 10 cts 
“THIS FOR THAT” PUB, CO, 1420 Star Bidg., HICAGO, 
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THE MAN WHO CLIPPED. 
I saw him take the paper and 
Turn to the Household Page, 
Then scan the columns up and down, 
As one who all would gage. 


“Aha!” he muttered to himself, 
“‘Here’s ‘How to Make Rice Fritters,’ 
And ‘How to Utilize Cold Beef,’ 

And ‘Hime-made Stomach Bitters.’ ”’ 


Then from his pocket forth he took 
A pair of scissors, small, 

And severed from the printed page 
The helpful hints and all. 


He clipped “The Way to Scramble Eggs,” 
And “How to Make Peach Butter," 

As well as half a dozen more. 
“That's all”—again his mutter. 


“A thoughtful man,"’ at once I mused, 
“A man who cares for things; 

Who loves the calm, contented song 
The home tea-kettle sings." 


“Do you,”’ I asked, preserve those notes 
So that your wife may eye them?” 
‘Not much,” he growled. “I cut them out 
So she won't get to try them. 
—Baltimore American. 
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SPRING MENUS. 
Dinner. 


Of course on the farm the dinner 
comes in the middle of the day and 
one can spend the morning hours in 
preparing for the meal. This balmy 
spring weather is delightful, but some 
way it is not conducive to a good ap 
petite and we housewives must cater 
to finicky appetites for the main meal 
of the day as well as for the opening 
one. 

Baked Fish. Fish are always very 
good in the spring, try a baked fish 
for a change. Take any firm, good 
sized fresh fish, clean, wash and rub 
with salt and peper. Place in a deep 
pan with slices of bacon under, in, and 
over it. Secure these with toothpicks, 
to be removed when done. Pour two 
cupfuls of hot water around it, and 
bake for two hours in a modern oven. 
Sometimes I use a sage dressing, but 
we really like it better plain. This 
fish may be served with a white sauce 
made by rubbing a tablespoon of but- 
ter with two of flour, and add a large 
cupful of boiling water, with salt, pep- 
er and mustard to season. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Ham Puffs is another nice dish for | 


dinner, use one cup of finely cuopped 


boiled ham, one egg, a dash of pepper, | 


one cup of milk ~nd one cup of flour, | 


with a teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Fry in hot fat dropping in by spoon- 
fuls, fry them brown and serve hot. 

Banana Pudding. Here is a pud- 
ding fit for a queen and it is a short 
job to make it. Cut stale cake into 
thin slices and line a dish with them. 
Cover with bananas sliced thin; sprin- 
kle with sugar and very little lemon 
juice. Pour over this a cupful of rath- 
er thin boiled custard, then place in 
another layer of cake, bananas and 
custard, serve cold. 

Salmon Salad. This is a dish that 
may be added as a sort of afterthought 
when unexpected company drops in 
at meal ume, for one can always keep 
a few cans of salmon on hand. Take 
a half a can o. salmon, one cup of 
mashed potatoes, one sliced onion or 
one cup of finely cut onion tops, one 
half teaspoonful each of pepper, salt 
and mustard, and one-half cup of vine- 
gar. 
hard boiled eggs and serve. 

Mutton Chops. If you are not hav- 
ing a fire all forenoon mutton chops 
served in this way are very nice: 
equal quantities of flour and meal 
(corn), season with salt and pepper, 
roll the chops in this until covered 


Mix all together, garnish with 


Mix | 































then fry in a deep skillet of smoking | 
fat. 


Veal Pie. Cut three pounds of veal | 
into small slices, and stew tender, 
seasoning with salt and pepper, thick- 
en the gravy with fiour and pour into 
asmall deep pan. Place on top a few 
dots of butter and sprinkle with pep- 
per and a little sage. Roll out in a/ 
very rich biscuit crust and place over 
the top. Bake one hour. I always 
use a short cake dough in making veal 
or chicken pie as I think it is better. 
Sometimes for a change I bake a short- 
cake in the usual way only instead of 
using fruit for the filling I use cooked 
chicken or veal, spreading the gravy 
over it generously and leaving some 
co be added as the plates are served. 
{t is a most excellent dish I assure 
you, 


In this article I have not treated of 
the various vegetables and pies and 
cakes as the average housekeeper 
knows how to make changes in them, 
but the meat question is a stumbling 
block in the path of many, and so it 
is fried pork three times a day and no 
wonder every one loses their appetites. 
{ hope you will try some of the above. 
{ am sure that they are within the 
means of all and they will prove a 
grateful change to the usual methods | 
of cooking meats. 


Geneva March. 




















Single Barrel Shotguns 


are acknowledged as superior to many 


on the market. They are good hard 
shooters, tl.oroughly made and reliable 


Prices Range from $7.50 to $12.00 


We also make a DOUBLE BARREL GUN, the Best of its 
class, for $25.00. 








Nearly every d3aler in sporting gocds 
acd hardware cao suppiy our firearms 
If you cannot ficc them we wiil ship 
direct [express pa d] on receipt of price, 
Send for 128-page zllustrated catalog. 


J, STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CoO. 


No. 860 Ma n Street, 
CHICOPEE F 1LLS, MASS. 

































MACHINE 


McCORMICK 
BINDER ... 














MACHINE.” 


MANUFACTURE 


During 1902 more McCormick machines were sold than in 
any previous year, a fact which attests the wide-spread 
popularity of the world-renowned machine. The seventy- 
two years success of the McCormick has made this name @ 
household word throughout the world. 

The McCormick is the machine to buy for 1903. 
Write for beautiful McCormick calendar and copy of 1903 book entitled “A MODEL 



















































Address nearest McCormick Branch House, 
Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Mvines, Ottumwa, Sioux City. 
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Puzzledom. 


(Puzzles marked with a star (*) 
are protected by copyright. Contribu- 
tors to this department will please 
keep matter distinct from all other 
correspondence and address same to 
“Puzzledom,” Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa.) 














THAT SMITH FAMILY. 
1—A worker in iron. 
2—The place where he works. 
3—The name of a poet. 
4—A place in South Africa (one of 
the women of the family.) 
5—The name of an institute. 
6—The maker of firearms. 
7—Small pieces. 
—R. W. E. 
o e a 


5—Rat, fat, cat, bat, hat, mat, Nat. 
6—Horse, colt, steers, cows, calves, 
swine, hemlock, pine, fir, beech, ce- 
dar, corn, potatoes (pot, eight, o’s) 
rye, Alsike. ~ 
* € * s 


PRIZE FOR FEBRUARY ANSWERS. 
“Sir Bevis,” a Story of the Fields, 
a very desirable and interesting book 
for young folks, will be given for the 
best and most neatly arranged list of 
answers to the February puzzles. 
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A DANCE AT THE RANCH. 
S’lute yer pardners! Let ‘er go! 
Balance all an’ do-se-do! 
Swing yer girls an’ run away! 
Right an’ left an’ gents sashay! 
Gents to right an’ swing or cheat! 
On to the next gal an’ repeat! 


These gentlemen became bosom 
friends and finally a champagne supper 
was proposed, at which each gentleman 
to be in keeping with the times, was 
the one giving the best to be at no ex- 
the one giving th best to be at no ex- 
pense for the wine. Here are the 
toasts given: 

“The Russian—‘Here’s to the stars 
and bars of Russia, that were never 
pulled down.’ 

“The Turk—‘Here’s to the moons of 
— whose wings were never clip- 
ped.’ 

“The Frenchman—‘Here’s to the 
cock of France, whose feathers were 
never picked.’ 

“The American—‘Here’s to the stars 
and stripes of America, never trailed 
in defeat.’ 


“The Englishman—Here’s to the 

















Dropped Letters. 

“Remove one letter frum a slug, 
And leave to float along; | 
Remove one letter from distress, 
And leave a fastening strong.” | 


“Take one from sour,and leave a word, 
To sailors, oft applied; 

Take one from proud, a carriage leave, | 
Where criminals sometimes ride.” | 


“Remove one letter from a groan, 
And leave a human kind; 
From a horse breath in sleep take one, 
And something painful find.” 





“Arrange theseletters you’ve removed, | 
The object then you'll view; 
For which our grandsires shed their | 
blood, 


And won the victory, too.” 


A. A. 


IF WISHES WERE HORSES. 
“I wish I had a5 671 2 with which | 
to ride; 
I'd wear a 7 6 4 8 bud—it ’mong my) 
curls should hide.” 


“I wish I had a 5 3 7 2 of the Belgian 
race; 

Among my numerous other 
’twould have an honored place. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


pets 


” | 


“I wish I had a lot of cash or rented | 
real estate; 
In summer I’d go to1 2346567 8.” 


. 2&2 2 oe 


VARIETIES OF POULTRY. 
1—A support and a musical instru- 
ment. 
2—A letter and a spot (phonetic.) 
3—An historic Boulder. 
4—One of the United States and a 


color. 
—FAN. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1—A Roman number. 
2—An Eastern continent. 
3—A masculine name. 
4—A bird. 
5—A wild beast. 
6—The way out. 
7—Wise men. 
8—An historic river. 
9—To rescue. 
Primals and finals each name a day 






in February. 
—W. W. 
* * + + s 
ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES. 
1—B, bee, be. 
2—Cheese, 





3—Miles, smile. 
4—1 Grain, rain. 2—Bruin, ruin. 3 
—Scamp, camp. 





















DAISIES OF THE FIELD. 


Balance next an’ don’t be shy! 
Swing her pard an’ swing her high! 
Bunch the gals an’ circle ’round! 
Whack yer feet until they bound! 
Form a basket! break away! 
Swing an’ kiss an’ all git gay! 
Al’man left an’ balance all! 

Lift yer hoofs an’ let ‘em fall! 
Swing yer op’sites! Swing again! 
Kiss the sage hens if you kin! 
Back to pardners, do-se-do! 

All jine hands an’ off you go! 
Hitch an’ promenade to seats! 





7 + * = . 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S FRANK 
TOAST. 
(From the Albany Journal.) 

A well known local minister who has | 
just returned from an extended west- 
ern trip tells the following: 

“Recently in Los Angeles five pro-| 
minent gentlemen of foreign birth 
chanced to meet. One was a Russian. | 
one a Turk, one a Frenchman, one) 
an Awerican and one an Englishman. 


¢ 


rampin’, rorin’, lion of Great Britain, 


that tore down the stars and bars of 
Russia, clipped the wings of Turkey, 


| picked the feathers off the cock of 


France, and ran like the dickens from 


| the stars and stripes of the United 


States of America.” 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
-determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
@ low down Handy Wagcen to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straizht or stag- 
gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
loose spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 

Electric Wheel Co., Box 44, Quincy, His. 


best by Test—78 YEARS. We PAY 2s# 
Want MORE SALESMEN Mg 
Stark Narsery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N.Y, 
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THE WISE D FOOLISH. 
The wise i 
The foollsh in his folly; 
But the hi e low as they come | 


0, 
Are all easy marks for the jolly. 


. . o * s 
EAGLES AND OSTRICHES. 

Off the coast of Southern Ca’ifor- 
nia about twenty-two miles from rhe 
main land is the barzen rocky island | 
of Santa Catalina. From the deep) 
blue sea, always quiet, for it is the! 
Pacific ocean, rises the steep mountain | 
heights, for there are very few beach- | 
és on the island, extending in serried | 
rows eight miles across and about | 
twenty long; the place is virtually a} 
continuation of the Sierra Madre 
mountains that are spurs from the | 
Nevadas and part of that great moun- | 
tain chain that divides the green and | 
populous east from the sun-dried wast- 
es of California. Santa Caralina is | 
the home of tae American eagle. They | 





Coming inland some twenty miles 


ing In the fields. These two creatures 


|—the eagle and the ostrich may be 
'termed the king of birds—one soars 
so high and lives on the loftiest moun- | 
tains, the other flees with extreme | 
land or walks | 


swiftness across the 
up and down with dignity and grace, 
being admired by the thousands of vis- 
itors who come every year to see the 
strange sights of California. 
Pasadena Ostrich Farm, the largest in 


California, have several hundreds of | 


these ostriches of all ages, kept to fur- 
nish an interesting sight to the tourist 
and to supply those beautiful ostrich 
feathers that are so valued by the la- 
dies for the decoration of their hats. 


The ostrich, unlike the eagla, is not | 


a native of California; he comes from 
the deserts of Africa and thrives in a 
warm climate such as that cf south- 
ern California. The ways of the ost- 


The | 


bator where a lamp burns all ths time 


ng in his wisdom, | from the main shore of California we | #24 keeps the eggs warm. After the 
| find great numbers of ostriches feed- | °5trich has arrived it is fed with green 


| grass, because no grain or corn could 
|be given to it at so young an age. 
Feeding on the soft green grass it 
grows very quickly and in six :nonths 
is nearly as tall as its parents. 

Boys often ride ostriches at the 
farm to please the people, but the 
|rides are not very long for the ostrich 
does not like anyone on its back. It 
tries to scrape the boy off by running 
| against trees and fences, but a skillful 
| boy will hang on to the back of the 


|ostrich for a quarter of a mile before 
he will have to drop to the ground. 
The motion of the ostrich ie very 
strange; it is like riding over the 
rapids of a river in a very small boat. 
|They do say that the natives of Af. 
|rica used to ride the ostrich from one 
‘town to another, but so far in Califor. 


! 


| nia the rides have been quite short. 
Every eight months all the ostriches 


may be observed at all times soaring | rich are most interesting particularly | are assembled together to have their 


from the lofty heights or swooping | 


at a very early time of life. Four 


| feathers taken off. When in a crowd, 


down upon some retreating rabbit or| years time are required for the little | one of them is seized at a time and a 


dead fish. 


Pagles are found all over the world | 


rich. When the ostriches get realy to 





SCENE ON AN OSTRICH FARM.—-South Pasadena, California. 


and everywhere live upon high moun- 
tains preferably near the sea. The 
full grown eagle has dark feathers, a 
white tail and yellow beak. Their 
nests are composed of a mass of sticks 





lay, two of them, a male ostrich and 


| ground about a foot deep-and five feet 
|around; then the hen lays an egg ev- 


| 


|ery other day for thirty days and then 


a hen begin to kick out a hole in the} 


with the inside lined with grass; they | she sits upon the fifteen eggs by day 
hatch two or three eggs every season. and the male ostrich sits upon them by 
A very pleasant air is that of Santa/ night. The color of the hen is gray, 
Catalina for the eagle to fly ‘n: the/|so that in the desert while sitting up- 
climate in southern California is like|on her eggs she will not be noticed, 
that of Italy. The bird in Catal'!na/ being of the same shadz as the ground 
gazes upon a vast expanse of blue,| while the color of the feathers of the 
broken only by other islands some fif-| male ostrich is black, so that he can- 
ty miles away, by the spouting cf| not be seen while protecting the eggs 


whales in the water and the flylag fish 
that come up and fly about a quarter 
of a mile end then go back to sea. In 
the summer time the little bay of Al- 
valon, the only port in the {island is 
filled with row boats, but all else of 
the island is nothing but unending 
steep heights, where at any time a 
great many eagles may be seen wheel- 
ing in the blue expanse of this Hel- 
lenic sky. To the marine and moun- 
tain views so beautiful and numerous 
all over the island, the flying eagie 
adds a charm, helping with the flying 
fish and whales to enliven the still 
prospect. 


After forty-:wo days sitting 
in this way the little ostrich chicks 
begin to arrive; the mother ostrich 
will often break the shells for them 
upon hearing them breath, but gener- 
ally the little ones break the shells. 
At the Pasadena farm the eggs sre 
allowed to remain in the nests only 
about two weeks, for two reasons; 
one is that the ostrich hen will keep 
on laying more °gzs if she finds they 
are being taken, and another fs. that 
the visitors to the farm sometimes 
disturb the hen ostrich and when 
frightened she may break an egg. The 
‘eggs therefore are placed in an incu- 


|}at night. 





|infant ostrich to become a parent ost-| hood thrown over its head; in this 


state it is pushed along to a man who 
cuts off its fine long feathers and puts 
them in a bag. After standing about 
|} ten minutes to be shorn of its beauty, 
| the hood is removed and it is turned 
out to the corral. Sometimes before 
| the hood is taken away the boy mounts 
and gives the great crowd of people 
| looking on a sight of his peculiar per- 
|formance. The ostrich feathers are 
| all taken up to the workrooms at the 
farm and a number of girls sort, wash, 
dye, curl and sew them together, mak- 
ing those beautiful trimmings you see 
adorning the ladies hats everywhere. 
|It requires great practice to become 
|a good ostrich feather dresser; many 
a learner will spoil a lot of feathers 
before getting the necessary skill. It 
is a nice business, however, and when 
the ostriches in California increase in 
number many thousands of ladies will 
| buy only the feather of the American 
| ostrich. 

(Copyright, E. H. Rydall, 1902.) 





s - * : s 
Si, THE DRY. 

Si and Josh were New Hampshire 
men who had settled in Celorado, and 
who were supposed to be typical New 
Englanders because their word; were 
few. When they met one day they in- 
dulged in the following brevities: 

“Mornin’, Si.” 

“Mornin’, Josh.” 

“What d’you give your hoss for 
| bots?” 

“Turpentine.” 

“Mornin’.” 

“Mornin’.” 

At another meeting, a few days later 
this dialogue ensued: 

“Mornin’, Si.” 

“Mornin’, Josh.” 

“What d’you say you give your hoss 
for bots?” 

“Turpentine.” 

“Killed mine.” 

“Mine, too.” 

“Mornin’.” 

“Mornin’.” 

There is such a thing as being too 
laconic. 





A GENUINE BEE-LINER. 
By F. M. Hicks. 

(Written for Successful Farming.) 

It was with pleasure that I av 
myself of the opportunity to ‘re’ 
the Southland early last May. I bad 
not been there (save in imagin 
since ‘de wa.” Stopping at a 
railway station in Central Geo 
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hired a saddle horse and hastily be- 
took myself to the country to drink 
in again the freshness and the beauty 
that were everywhere flushing the 
hills and the vales, and to exhaust the 
spirit of recreation and adventure that 
was upon me. 


It is at this season that the South- 
land is arrayed in a gorgeousness of 
beauty that beggars an attempt at de- 
scription. The senses, sated, slip into 
bewilderment, and the pen staggers 
in its skill. The Northland was just 
then waking up from a long winter’s 
hibernation, where the leafless trees 
of the forests are but so many gnosts 
of departed beauty, but here—here 
was the resurrection, a broad, genuine 
all-lovely, accomplished fact. 

One thing only seemed to mar the 
beauty of the picture—the blackman 
in his shiftlessness, ignorance and 
superstition is an uninviting exotic— 
a discord injected into the body of an 
all-ravishing harmony. Yet not alto- 
gether and irrevocably, perhaps, as we 
shall see. 

Intoxicate the soul with beauty and 
it flies into revery. I was just about 


ple tree—utterly unconscious of the 
work-a-day world—lay a ilarge, 
healthy, middle-aged negro. 

“Excuse me,” said I, “but I am so 
fond of the music of birds. Were you 
trying to provoke them to better ef- 
fort?” 

“Yes boss,” said he; 
lessons from de birds. 
I’se here for.” 

“Do you live near here?” said I. 

“Dat’s my cabin down de road,” was 
his short reply. 

I recalled just passing a tumble 
down shack where everything within 
and without was more or less serious- 
ly gnawed by the tooth of neglect and 
decay. I noticed a patch of potatoes, 
where each one was pleading with 
tears in its pink eyes for the titilla- 
tions of the masculine hoe, and in 
which was a negro woman pulling 
weeds in the hot sun with no protec- 
tion but a bandanna for her head. 

“Who is that weeding the pota- 
toes?” said I, looking back. 

“Dat’s Lize—de ol’ woman.” 


“I don took 
Dat’s what 





“But do you permit her to work | 




















A FLOCK OF OSTRICHES.—Near a Solor Motor. 





to enter the borderland of this fami- 
liar but now altogether new world, 
when the snatches of a negro melody 
fell upon my ears. Horse and rider 
were at once awake. Often during the 
war had I listened to the weird music 
of the negro. Someone has said that 





here is the root of the music of the 
future. Be that as it may; but this 


is what I heard, and it flooded out on | 


the air like the song of a thrush: 


“De wild beasts slunk and held der! 
bref, 
Daniel was a man of trus’; 
But he yanked dem lions right and 
lef’, 
Gittin’ on de Bee-Line bas.” 


“Gittin’ on de Be-Line bus, 
Dat’s de way you mus’; 
You goes straight on to 

dawn, 
Gittin’ on de Be-Line bus.” 


the gol’en 


As the distance to the side of the 
toad, whence the music came, was not 
great, I drew in to see and perchance 





to hear. In the thick shade of an ap- 


| while you bask here in the shade?” 


said I, with a shade of indignation. 
“Dat’s not my line; ’sides I’se got 
to scuffle wid de spirit. Say boss, you 
don’ know I’se pre-emptep from de 
sweat of de brow by de inoculation of 
de sign. I’se bin favored like Napo- 


“Well, I supposed you were a Metb- 
odist, Baptist, or Pres——.” 

“T’se deceded,” said he, interrupting 
my interrogatory, ‘from de whole ex- 
glomeration. Dey’s not straight. Dey 
looks up to de manshuns above wid 
bot’ eyes and dances a hoe-down in de 
middle of de road dat goes down to 
construction. Dey’s as crooked as a 
snaik. Dat’s de reason I’se a Bee 
Liner.” 

Here the unexpected suddenly hap- 
pened. It was Indignation asserting 
a right that Patience had lost. It was 
Justice so enraged that she had torn 
the bondage from her eyes. 

‘De ol’ woman stood before us. The 
interminable weeds, the hot sun, and 
a lazy husband had somehow regis- 
tered in her cerebral anatomy a deep 
impression, and she was ready for an 
explosion. 

“Columbus Dinividdie,” said she, 
lifting her voice up to a commanding 
level; “yuse a lazy, no ‘count ol’ Bee- 
Liner, dat’s what you is. Now you 
| don took a bee-line for de tater patch 
| an’ scuffle wid de hoe.’ 

To my surprise, Columbus D. arose 
‘and started at once. He had escaped 
|early in the morning that he might 
shift the burden. The condition of his 
| potatoe patch indicated that he had 
| done the same thing for fifty times. 
[ watched him as he was passing “un- 
| der the rod”—long delayed—and then 
| sauntered on, Presently I heard an- 
|other snatch: 
| 





| “Jacob seed de ladder in de night, 
“Fraid his brudder goin to make a 
fuss; 
But he rastled all night 
daylight, 
Gittin’ on de Bee-Line bus.” 


‘till broad 


|“Gittin’ on de Be-Line bus, 


Dat’s de way you mus’; 
You goes straight on to 
dawn, 
Gittin’ on de Bee-Line bus.” 
* + . s s 


After Longfellow: 
He killed the noble Mudjokivis, 
With the skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the fur side inside, 
Made them with theskinside outside; 
He, to get the warm side inside, 
Put the inside skin side outside; 
He, to get the co.d side outside, 
Put the warm side fur side inside; 
That’s why he put thefursideinside, 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside. 
+ ” . ” . 
One’s manners will determine his 
position in society. 
* * a 7 © 


We often injure our fellow men by 


de gol’en 





leon Jackson, wid de mark for rest; | Some thoughtless word that we may 
‘sides I’se a out an’ out Bee-Liner.” | never call to mind again. 


“A what?” said I, with an excess of | 


| curiosity. 


“’Ligion’s de t’ing,” said he; “an [| 


| Soes straight like de bee.” 


“Succesful Farming is a welcome 
visitor in oug home.”—Mrs. EB. T. B., 
| Peo ria, Ill. 
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APHORISMS. 

A man is an ornament to society 
wno is not above soiling his hands 
with labor to support himself and 
family. 


Language was intended to give ex- | 


pression to our thought, but nowa- 
days it is often used to conceal our 
motives. 





Cheerfulness benefits all who come 
in contact with it. The rays of the sun 
often make glad the most despondent 
mind. 

Anything that is worth having is 
worth an effort to gain. 


Woman’s charms are confined to her 
affections. 

Never find fault with your neighbor, 
because he cannot see as you do. He 
may be right and you wrong. 





Successful issues are only had 
through honest efforts. 


. 7 . - . 
IT ALL DEPENDS. 

A student not long ago asked the 
president of Oberlin college if he 
could not be permitted to take a short- 
er course of study. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the _ president, 
“but that depends upon what you want 
to make of yourself. When God wants 
to make an oak, he takes a hundred 
years, but when he wants to make a 
squash he takes six months.”—In- 
structor. 

* . « > > 
HOW TO COOK HUSBANDS SO AS 
TO MAKE THEM TENDER AND 
GOOD. 

A good many husbands are spoiled 
in the cooking. Some women go about 
it as if their husbands were bladders 
and blow them up; others keep them 
constantly in hot water; others let 
them freeze by their carelessness and 
indifference. Some keep them in a 
stew by irritating ways and words; 
others roast them. Some keep them 
in a pickle all their lives. It cannot 


be supposed that any husband will be | 


tender and good managed this way; 
but they are really delicious when 
properly treated. 

In selecting your husband you 
should not be guided by the silvery 
appearance as in buying mackerel; 
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little spice improves him, but it must | drain; place in a dish in alternate 
be used with judgment. Stir him gen-| layers with a grated potato and a 
tly; watc. the while, lest he lie too| sauce made as follows: Half a cup- 
flat and close to the kettle and so be | ful of vinegar, a tablespoonful of melt- 
come useless. You cannot fail to|ed butter and half a teaspoonful of 
know when it is done. If thus treat-| white pepper. Let the top layer be 
ed, you will find him very digestible,| kraut; cover with fine bread crums 
agreeing nicely with you and he will | and dot with a teaspoonful of butter. 
keep as long as you want, unless you! Bake twenty minutes, then serve. 
become careless and set him in too! a a or 
cold a place. RICE PUDDING. 

v One quart of milk, to make it nice, 
Only nine teaspoontfuls of rice, 
Nine teaspoonfuls of sugar, too, 
Also a pinch of salt mixed through, 
Two teaspoonfuls of any flavor, 
Of which you want the dish to sav- 

or; 
I, by my own idea possessed, 
Consider lemon is the best, 
Bake for two hours—not fast, nor 
slow, 

But in a moderate oven—so 


* * * . 


CORN OMLET. 

Take one can of sweet corn; chop 
fine with harsh knife; then take one| 
egg, (beaten) add pepper and salt to | 
taste; half cup of sweet milk; one 
tablespoonful of flour; fry in a skillet, | 
in butter. This makes a nice dish. It | 
is similar to fried oysters. | 


. * > * * | 
GREEN BEAN SALAD, 
Take one tablespoonful of lard; one | 
tablespoonful of flour, and one cupful| When it is done it ought to seem 
of vinegar. Make a sour gravy; two| Thick as the richest kind of cream. 
tablespoonsful of nice cream; one| ¢eecée 
onion sliced, and one quart of green | A RAISIN PIE. 
beans, cooked down. | In a New England cook-book, pub- 
* * « * | (ished a hundred years ago, the receipt 
HOME DOCTORING FOR BURNS. is given: One cup seeded raisins, one- 
Take some lime and pour water on| half cup of sugar, one tablespoonful 
it; then let it settle; when clear pour | ginger, salt and spice. Boil the raisins 


* 


in a bottle. Take one part lime water, |in a cup of water; add a teaspoonful 
and two parts linseed oil. This is|of flour and one egg. Bake in two 
what every mother ought to have) crusts. 


- * * * * 
ALMOND PUFF. 
. 4 6 6a Make a rich puff paste, roll thin 
For fever, take hot water and put | and strew over it some chopped al- 
one teaspoonful of soda in it; then|™onas and castor sugar; over this 
pour cold water in it until it is cold| Ut another thin layer of paste and 
enough to bathe in. This is an excel-| Tess it down with a rolling pin. Brusu 
lent remedy for the LaGrippe. |over with white of an egg and strew 
|} almonds and sugar over the top. Cut 
|} into seuares and bake on a greased 
|tin in a moderate oven. 


handy, for there are so many burns | 
that are painful. 


= = = * * 
THE FISH IN SEASON IN FEBRU- 
ARY. 
are striped bass, lobster, salmon, frost | 
fish, red snapper, pompano, sheeps- | 
head, red fish, also called channel — ¥. 
bass, grouper, white perch, smelts,| "@isins. Free the raisins from the 


herring, skate, salmon trout, whitefish, | °t®™S ana then put them in a bowl. 
yellow perch, pickerel, catfish, green | vover them with boiling water and let 
turtle, terrapin, oysters, scallops, soft-|‘h<m stand for two minutes. 
shell crabs, hard crabs. | off the water, open the raisins, and 

* |the seeds can be removed quickly and 


| easily witaout the usual stickiness. 


* * * = a 
TO STONE RAISINS. 
Here is the correct way to stone 





. * * * . 
| WELCH RAREBIT. 
| This is the original receipt and is | 
|considered by far the nicest of any. 
| Required: Half a pound of good| 
| cheese cut to thin slices. Made mus- | 
|tard—good ale—pepper and sait. 

Spread each slice of cheese thinly 


Pour . 


nor by the golden tint as if you wanted | with mustard, then lay them in a clean 
salmon. Be sure and select him your-|}richt pan and pour over enough good 
self as tastes differ. Do not go to mar-!| 41, to cover the cheese. Stew very | 
ket for him, as the best are always | cently till the cheese is entirely dis- 
brought to your door. It is far better ‘solved, then season to taste with pep- 
to have none unless you will patiently | per and salt, Lay a slice of toast on 
learn how to cook him. 'a hot dish, pour over it very hot ale, 
A preserving kettle of the finest por-| cither plain or spiced. Then pour 
celain is best, but if you have nothing | +}, mixture of cheese from the pan 
better than an earthenware pipkin it | on the top of this and serve at once. 
will do with care. See that the linen |}; .nould be of the consistency of boil- 
you wrap in is nicely washed and ed custard 
mended, with the —- ay of | + 2 & a's 
buttons and strings nicely sewed on. | 
Tie him in the kettle with a strong, | Sac quiet oF tour es tae 
silk cord, called comfort, as the one | ‘ 











called duty is apt to be weak. They 
are apt to fly out of the kettle and be 
burned on the edge, since like crabs 
and lobsters, you have to cook them 
alive. 

Make a clean, steady fire out of love, 
neatness and cheerfulness. Seat him 
as near thie as seems to agree with 
him. if hé sputters and frizzles, do 
not be anxious; some husbands do this 
until they are quite done. 

Add a little sugar in the form of 
what confectioners call kisses, but no 


vinegar or pepper of any account. A 
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| 
CARE OF VARNISHED OAK 
FLOORS. 

When varnished oak floors are dirty | 
from spatters of water or food trod- 
den under foot, they need to be wash- | 
ed. Use tepid water, and a soft cloth 
—no soap—and dry immediately with 
a soft cloth. If the finish of the wash- 
ed surface seems dulled, wet a woolen 
cloth with a mixture of equal parts 
ot raw linseed oil, turpentine and vine- 
gar, and apply to the floor and rub 
gently with a dry cloth. 

Dust and lint are best removed by 
a jute brush sweeper, after which rub 
with a soft, dry cloth, folding in the | 
dust, and shaking out of doors fre-| 
quently; old knit underwear is useful | 
for this purpose. In this way varnish- 


| 
} 


I starved in prison ’till the peace, 


Then hobbled home on crutches.” 


“Now limping through life I must go, 
Through cold and hottest scorching; 
But hobbling on a wooden leg, 

Is harder work than marching; 
The cattle scorn me as I pass, 

No fame nor glory giving; 
Only a soldier starved and maimed, 

Who drudges for a living.” 

—D. O. POTTER. 


ARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Choice kinds of Vegetable and Flower Seeds at 2 cents 

per Packet. Flower Plants, 5centseach. Many choice 
novelties. Don't buy until you see our New Catalogue. | 
Mailed FREE if you mention writ | 
{OWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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ed oak floors look well after six years’ | Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect It. 


use Without re-varnishing, and are less 
slippery and safer than when varnish- 


ed often. 
o * = * + 





For this candy, mix together 2 cups | To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Will Do for 
YOU, Every Reader of the Des Moines Farmer’s Tribune May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by [iail. 


FUDGE. 
white granulated sugar; one cup) 
sweet milk; a good pinch of salt; | 


about an inch square of Walter Bak- 
er’s chocolate shaved thin; cook slow- 
ly, stirring to dissolve the sugar and | 
chocolate; when it will form a very | 
soft ball when dropped into cold water, 
it is cooked enough, Flavor with va- 
nilla; having already a cupful of Eng- 
lish walnut meats chopped coarse; re- 
move the candy from the fire; pour 
in the nut meats and beat thoroughly | 
until it begins to ‘thicken; before it 
sugars pour it into a buttered tin, and 
cut into squares as it cools. It should 
be porous and delicious when well 
made. 
* 2 = * - 

“We have just received your hand- 
some journal. It is success in the true 
sense of the word.”—L. E. B., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

> 7 * : : 
CREAM CHOCOLATE. 

Two tablespoonsful of cream. Stir 
in confectionary sugar slowly until 
stiff enough to work into balls. Fla- 
vor witn a little vanilla. When cold, 
dip in melted chocolate (Bakers). 


2 7 . * e 
The days come and go like muffled 
and veiled figures sent from a distant 
friendly party; but they say nothing, 
and if you do not use the gifts they 
bring, they carry them as silently 
away.—Emerson. 


ED SOLDIER. 


“My father was a farmer good, 
With corn and beef in plenty; 
I plowed and sowed, I hoed and mow- 


And longed for one and twenty; 
For I was of martial turn, 

And scorned the loving cattle; 
I burned to wear uniform, 

Hear drums and see a battle.” 
“My birthday came, my father urged, | 

But stoutly I resisted; 
My sister wept, my mother prayed, 


But off I went and listed; 
They marched me on through wet 
and dry, 
To tunes more loud than charming; 
But lugging knapsack, box and gun, 
Was harder work than farming.” 


“We met the foe, the cannons roared, 
The crimson tide was flowing; 


| results are sure to follow. 
|ritates the nerves, makes _ou dizzy, restless, 
Makes you pass water 
|often during the day and obliges you to get unjf 
Unhealthy kid- 
|; neys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the 
cae back, joints, 





It used to be considered that only urinary 


and bladder troubl.s wer~ 


to be traced to the 


kidneys, but now wo.ern science proves that 


nearly all diseases have their beginning in the 


disorder of these most important organs 
The kidneys filter and purify the blood— 


that is their work. 


Therefore when your kidneys are weak and 
out of order you can undcr.tand how quickly 
your entire body is effected, and how every 


organ seems to fail to do its duty. 


If you are sick or “teel badly,”begin taking 


the great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp 
| Root, because as soon as your kidneys are 
heip ull the otuer organs to 


well they will 
health. A trial will convince anyone. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are r sponsi- 


mitt 


sleepiess an irritable. 
many times during the right. 


bladder, pain or dull ac e ~ 


to continue much cuffering with fatal 
Kidney trouble ir- 


and muscles; makes your head ache and back 


ache, causes 
makes you feel ts 
trouble; you 


no strength; sc’ weak and waste away. 


. 2 ee | The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer‘s 
SONG OF A FARMER BOY, TURN- | swamp Root, the ‘orld famous kidney remedy. 
‘oot you affore natural help 
(Written for Successful Farmer.) | tg Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most perfect 
| healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is 


In taking Swamp 


known to medical science. 


indigestion stomach and 
| trouble, you get a sallow, yellow complection, 
ihough you had heart 
y have plenty of ambition but} 


liver 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your 
ed, | condition, take from your urine on rising about 


let it stand twenty-four hours. 


|four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and 
If on examina- ff 


tion it is milky cr cloudy, if there is a brick- 
dust settling, or if small particles float about 


attention. 


|in it your kidneys are in need of immediate 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used 
in the leading hospitals, recommended by phy- 
sicians in their private practice, and is taken 


|by doctors themselves who have kidney ail- 


ments,because theyrecognize initthegreatest 


and bladder troubles. 


.|and most successful remedy for kidney, liver 


If you are already convinced that Swamp- 


/Root is what you need, you can purchase the 

















































(Swamp-Root is pleasant to take.) 


the regular fifty-cent and 
one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but 
remember the name, Swamp 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, «.d the address Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. . 


EDITORIAL NOTE—You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful 
remedy, Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all 


|about Swamp-Root, and containing many of the thousands upon thousands 


The horrid death groans filled my ear, | of testimonial letters received from men and woman who owe their good 
health, in fact their very lives, to the great curative properties of Swamp 
Root. In writing to Dr. Kilmar & Co., Binghampton, N. Y., be sure to say 
you read this generous offer in the Des Moines Farmer’s Tribune. 


I wished that I was mowing; 
We lost the day, the foe came on, 
They nabbed me in their clutches; 


a ees ees ee - 


— 





Home Amusements. 


Devoted toour Boys and Girls, Contributions 
solicited 








THE SONG OF SPRING. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
“O Spring, O Spring, let’s hear you 

sing, 
The song of Spring once more; 
As you used to spring it in the Spring, 
Some twenty Spring’s of yore; 
You oft’ times sprung it by a spring, 
Down in the old ravine; 
But your spring was sprung at the 
time you tried, 
To spring it in the stream.” 


“My watch which sprang a spring in 
Spring, 
Was sprung some Spring’s ago; 
And I could not have the spring re 
sprung, 
For it sprang too long ago; 
I took that spring that sprung that 
Spring, 
To get a spring in lieu; 
Which would not keep itself a spring- 
ing, 
‘Till it sprau.g in twe.” 


“Now I’ve no wish to further spring 
A thing, about that spring; 

Because the watch is wound with 

spring, 

Which will not spring again; 

I think I’ve sprung encugh of ‘Spring,’ 
To last some Springs to come; 

In fact I could not spring a thing, 
Aside from what I’ve sprung.” 

E. J. SPRINGER. 


> . s - . 
A TRUE STORY. 

(Written for Successful Farming.) 

Once upon a time in the state of 
Maine, there lived a man by the name 
of Miles Standish. Now Miles had 
heard of turtle meat, and made a 
statement that he would never eat 
any of the stuff. One day he went to 
Augusta, and it stormed so he could 
not go home until the next day. He 
put up at the best hotel (or tavern) for 
the night. At supper the table was 
loaded with good things to eat, includ- 
ing dishes of several kinds of meat of 
best quality. Each dish was passed, 
and our friend Miles enjoyed his sup 
per immensely. After he had finished, 
the landlady (who had heard of his 
aversion to turtle meat) asked Miles 
if he knew what kind of meat he had 
eaten. He replied that he had eaten 
pork, mutton, beef and turkey, and 
would have liked to taste the chicken, 
but really had room for no more. She 
laughed and told him he had been eat- 
ing turtle meat. Our friend was as- 
tonished at this, and did not want to 
stay ‘till morning, but finally changed 
his mind, and was ever after a lover 
of turtle meat. Miles is dead now, or 
I would not have written this.—P. 


L. H. 


. . . 7 . 


“Our family appreciates Successful 
Farming very much. It is filled with 
up-to-date material.”"—O. S. Hansen, 
Wyndmere, N. D. 


Strawberries. 


Delicious fruit and lots of it, fresh from 
your own garden by following our new 
* method of cultureand getting our Home 
Garden assortment of plants. 36 plants 
% will filla bed lv feet square and produce 
sufficient fruit for an ordinary family 
Sent with directions for culture, for on! 
60c, charges prepaid. Ask for 
quantity. Large illustrated 
catalogue free 





rices 
& phu. 
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A BLACK-EYED BEAUTY. 
| 





SOME GOOD YARNS. 
(From “Good Gravy” by Ezra Ken- | 
dall.”’) 

Soming from my home to the city 
one day on a local train, a lady came 
into the car where I was. She was 
followed by six children. The conduc- 
tor says: “Excuse me, Madan, is this 
your family or a picinc?” 

She says: “This is my family, and 
it’s no picnic.” Then she _ stacked 
them all up on the seat in front of me. 
She put the larger one on the bottom 
of the bunch, and when the conductor 
came back she told nim that the oldest 
one was under five. 

Une day when “broke” I went into 
a drug store and telephoned a friend 
of mine for car fare. As I was walk- 
ing out of the drug store, a man says: 
“Twenty cents, please.” I says: “What 





for?” He says: for telephoning.” | 
“Well, I says: “I haven’t twenty 
cents.” 


“Now,” I says: “You know me, and 
if my face isn’t good for twenty cents, | 
you'll have to collect from the other 
ena.” And he did—with both feet. 

I once came to tne conclusion that 
the world owed me a living, and I 
Started right out to get it—from 
house to house. Did you ever start out | 
to obtain your living in that way— 
from house to house. That is, did 
you ever canvass for Misfit Food? 
That’s what I was doing, and I missed | 
ut food so much that I had a food fit. 
A food fit, you know, is a food fight— 
a food fight in the stomach; it is | 
caused from eating scraps. About 
twice a week I used to have to stop | 
and referee a stomach full of scraps. | 


THE GIRL WHO LAUGHS. 
The girl who laughs—God bless her! 
Thrice blesses herself the while; 

No music of earth 
Has nobler worth 
That that which voices a smile. 





The girl who laughs—life needs her; 
| 


| There is never an hour so sad 


But makes and thrills 
To the rippling trille 
Of the laugh of the lass who’s glad. 
—Ladies Home Journal. 


* +. e > . 
A lovers’ quarrel is like a crazy 


é 


AR 
ond 





quilt; it is generally patched up. 


GREAT BUGGY BARGAINS 


WE OPERATE ONE OF THE LARGEST VEHICLE 
FACTORIES IN THE COUNTRY, where we make a 
higher grade of vehicle work of all kinds than you can 

from your dealer at home, and our prices sre about 
one-half the price charged by dealers. GUR FREE 
VEHICLE CATALOGUE EXPLAINS OUR LIBERAL 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER, explains how we shi 
buggies subject to exa mination, payable after received, 
explains our binding guarantee, illustrates, describes 
and prices at one rably low prices a big assortment 


of high grade Road — Runabouts, Open Buggies, 
Top Buggies, Surreys, ‘arriages, Phaetons, Stanbopes, 
Wagons, Carts, etc. Our free Vehicie Catalogue ex- 


freight charges very lew by 
shipping from Kentucky, Inciana, Minneasolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City or Des Moin es, the point nearest you. 
Weillustrate below a few of our new 1903 1igs just to 
give you an idea of the values we are ofiering. 
— 25 90 buys this, our 
. Boulevard Gem 
Stick Seat Kure 
bout, eractly as 1)- 
lustrated, tlhe latest 
atyle for 1903, com- 
plete with hand- 
some cushion back, 
carpet and shafte, 










al 
ee tae 
= « 
> 


= 
i) the equal of runa- 


me 
RAY KX Louts sold by others 


at about double the price. Our Free Vehic.¢ Catalegue con- 
tains an offer on this and other buggies that will surp: ise pou, 


buys 
$25.90 oni 
our Empress Top 
uggy, exactly as 
illustrated, com- 
pe with top, full 
ength back and 
side curtains, cush- 
fon in back and 
seat, carpet, anti- 
rattiers and shafts; 
the equal of = 
ies others sell 
at ut doudle the 
price. Our free Vehicle Cutalogue shows a big 
assortment of top bugg fea at astonishingly low 
ith it am offer no other house. 


joes, and carries w it made 

- 8 75 ys this, our 

. Summer Beauty 
[ay leather cuarter top buggy. the 
latest 1903 model, complete 
with full len back and side 
‘urtains, cushion in seat and 
back,carpet, wrench, 
anti-rattlers and 
shafts. Our free 
Vehicle Cata- 




















logue shows a b 

variety of hig 
grade bug at 
correspondingly 
and carries with it an offer which you 
before ordering elsewhere. 








some canopy to 

full length side 
and back curtains, 
lamps, large fen- 
— carpet, anti-rattlers and shafts. Such a surrey 
as others sell at 860.00 to @00.0. Our Free Vehicle 
Catalogue shows this and many other handsome 






surreys at correspo ming! low prices, and makes 
youan offer YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS 
= sbuys this, 

. eur new 

1803 model, big Road 


King Combination 
Half Platform 
Srring Wagon, ex- 
actly as illustrated, 
complete with two 
seats, full 
cushions and backs 
and shafts. Others 
sell thissame wagon at $40.00 to 850.00. Our free Vehicle 
Catalogue shows thisand many other wagons at 
correspondingly low prices. If you write for it you 
will receive an offer no other house will webe Ice 
OUR VEHICLE CATALOGUE IS FREE FOR THE ASK 
ING. Just drop 4 postal card or write a letter and 
“Please send me your free Vehicle Catalogue” and 
will go to you by return mail postpaid. Our low prices, 
assortment, liberal terms of shipment and our 


You will re 
ree that will surprise you. Address, 
CO., CHICAGO. 
BUYS DIRECT from factory 
this all steel 12 16-in. disc 
harrow Single lever, bear 
ings guaranteed 5 years. 
None better made. Send 
for free catalogue of 
Steel Lever Harrows %8. 
16-in. Plows $10.70. Sulky 
Plow 831. Gang Plows 
$43.85,Cultivators $13 & up 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., 4 River St. Sterling, Ill, 


26 Bu. Baskets 


AN HOUR with our Welverine Geared Ball 
ering Mill. Grinds ear corn, rye, 
shelled corn, etc., ine or cearse te a very 
form feed, because burrs are brought 
very tree, The only Sweep M 


equal to stone 
* boca ih mil 
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guarantee propo sition will astonish you. 
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grinds all grain, 

CAPACITY triz 
17 in, burrs on this mill revolve three times to each tarB 
of the team, making them equal to §1 in. burrs on moss 








geared mills, Therefore, we give you the 





and most uaiform feed Produce om a sweep 





RUNS ~EASY ter t feiotioe’ te valtoved our 








proved B 
easiest ranning geared mi/! Bolt Bearings. = 
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POETILAL CONUNDRUMS. 


My first I hope you are, 

My second I see you are, 

My whole I know you are, 
Wel-come. 


| must do whatever he is told. 


There’s a word composed of three let- | 


ters alone, 

Which reads backwards and for-| 
wards the same; 

It expresses the sentiments warm 


from the heart, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 
Eye. 


The cat did my first with a cur] of her 
tail, 
When the game she had made quite 
secure 
By means of my second and not of my 
whole, 
As she ought to have done, I am 
sure. 


| the better), says: 


The first animal whose name I call | 8racts, 
‘must get to the opposite side of the | wlated Lids, and all weak or blind 


Pur-chase. 
Without my first look 
strange, 

My second you much want to be; 

My whole is what many a lady has | 

worn, 

At a ball, an assembly, or play. 

Nose-gay. 


you'd very 


BIBLICAL CONUNDRUMS. 


Spell “Adam’s Express Company” | 
with three letters. E-v-e. 

Who was the strongest man spoken | 
of in the Bible? Joénah, because the | 
whale coudn’t keep him down. 

Who was the straightest man men-! 
tioned in the Bible? Moses, because | 
Pharaoh made a ruler of him. 

Why was Eve not afraid of the 
measles? Because she’d Adam 
(had ’em). 

What reason have we to think that 
Moses wore a wig? Because he was 
sometimes seen with Aaron and some- 
times without “Air on” (hair on). 

If Solomon was the son of David 
and Joab was the son of Zeruiah, what | 
relation was Zeruiah to Joab? His | 
mother. 


s * 6 a . 
GAMES. 
A SCANT REPAST. 


Spread a sheet upon the floor and 
place two chairs upon it. Seat the! 
culprits in the chairs within reach of 
each other and blindfold them. Give 
each a saucer of crackers or bread- 
crumbs and a spoon, then request 
them to feed each other. The frantic 
efforts of each victim to reach his 
fellow sufferer’s mouth is truly ab- | 
surd—the crumbs finding lodgment 
in the hair, ears and neck much often- 
er than the mouth. Sometimes bibs 
are fastened around the necks of the 
vietims for protection. 


ee @¢ @ @ 
PUTTING OUT A CANDLE. 


Light a candle and place it upon a 
lable. Blindfold the culprit, station 
him with his back to the candle, di- 
rectly before it, and tell him to take 
three steps forward, turn around three 
times and walk back three steps in the 
direction of the Candle, which he must 
then endeavor to blow out. ~ 

Perhaps he will—but again, perhaps 
te will endeavor to extinguish some 
aing or somebody in an entirely dif- 
ferent part of the room. 


. : s : ? 
PANTHER. 
In the game, but one person should 


Ow the secret; if there are others. 


hey must feign ignorance. This per- 


| son announces that he will first give 


| name of some animal, and that after- 


| in a whisper, with the strict injunction 


| he can truthfully say, “I take them un- 


' “Lines of care now mark the place, 


_er, it would raise the boy 194 feet 


BLINDNESS EASILY CURED 
Dr. Coffee’s Method of Restor- 
ing Sight Is Very Simple, 
MEDICINES USED AT HOME 


Righty Page Book Sent FREE to 
Every Reader Explains All: 
Then the leader, taking his stand at) 


Dr. Coffee, of Des Moines, Iowa 
ee gg Ag ‘eet | speaking of his method of curing Cat- 
: laucoma, Scars, Scums, Gran- 


each member of the company the 
ward, when one of the names given is 
called, the player having received it 


Then the names are given to each 


not to reveal] them until the proper 
time. Instead of receiving separate 
names, however, everybody has been 
given the one word, “Panther.” 








| eyes, says that his remedies are very 
next room before I do or pay a for-| ©y®S, Says simple, thes 





feit.” Then calling “Panther,” he 
‘rushes through the door, with, of, yf me di- 
‘course, the whole company in hot pur- c | a 
suit, all realizing when too late that on 
they have been sold around the 
ose SS aee 
. 

a SCISSORS GAME. anyone _ 

The company being seated in a cir- | home, 
cle, someone who understands the | the eyes 
game takes a pair of scissors in one | qgreduely 

hand, and passing them on to his next | clear u 
neighbor, says, for instance, “I take | the sight 
them crossed and I pass them uncross- growsstrong 
ed.” DR. W. O. COFFEE. and perfect; 
The person receiving the scissors that they 


cannot injure the eyes and that people 
do not have to visit him. Dr. Coffee’s 
80 PAGE BOOK on “‘The Eye and Ite 
Diseases’’ explains how he cured Mrs. 
Emily Betts of Knox City, Mo., who 
had cataracts and is of the Optic 
Nerve and was so blind she could not 
see to get around, and was restored to 
perfect sight. Describes dozensof other 
cases, and shows photographs of dis 
eased eyes 80 you can diagnose your 
own case. He sends this book free to 
_everyone who writes him. Write to- 
ourself or friend and your 


must, if he does not understand the 
secret of tue game, endeavor to dis- 
cover it, and pass on the scissors in 
the manner in which he supposes them 
to have been received by himself. 

Of course, he will make a mistake, 
unless he- discovers that everything 
depends upon the position of the feet 
of the player. If he has his feet un- 
crossed when receiving the scissors, 
and crosses them as he passes the) 
innocent implement to his neighbor, 





crossed and pass them crossed.” If,| day for 
when he receives the scissors, his | letter will have personal attention. 


feet are crossed, and he does not, _Address Dr. W. O: Coffee, 450 Good 
change their position when addressing | Block. Des Moines, lowa. 

his neighbor, he would say, “I take | 
them crossed and pass them crossed.” |” 








o—_* 
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RETROSPECT. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
“It was in the little swimming hole, 
In the cow patch long ago; 

When my face was full of freckles, 
And the stone bruise on my toe; 
That I caught my first fish, with a pin 

hook and a worm, 
And how I did enjoy myself to see 
that sucker squirm.” 


| The American Wringer Co.’s | 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


ROYAL 


“Now just what that sucker thought, 
To be fooled and caught that way; 
Never came into my childish mind, 
That was so full of play; 
And another section of red worm, put 
quickly on the pin, 
I dropped into the swimming hole 
to catch the next of kin.” 





> OLOTHE Sat 
SU ce 


Be Pe leer ctereritienitncnsiihes 
E SRP ROR st 





ute ul f c 


WRINGER 


Are the best Wringers made. The rolls areof 





Where the freckles used to grow; 
And the bruise is on the heart, 
That used to swell the toe; 
I know now how that sucker felt, as 
I landed him ashore, 
For many atime I’ve played his 
part and swallowed bate galore.” 
—E. M. GILES. 


the finest quality Para Rubber, which last 

long, wring dry and save the clothes and 

buttons. They have the Patent Guide Board 

which spreads the clothes and toeach Wringer 

is attached the Horse-Shoe Warranty Card, 
So_p EVERYWHERE 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO, 


Chambers St., New York 


When writing advertisers always be sure to 
mention Sueceseful Farming. 


. * s * s 
A British engineer has calculated 
that when a boy of 100 pounds eats 
two ounces of ice in five minutes, his 
stomach performs heat work equiva- 
lent to nearly an eighth of a horse 
power. In a machine wasting no pow- 














high. 
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WILBUR’S FOOD TEST 1 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENTADAY A FREE 


The actual results which we have seen in thousands of cases, have proven beyond doubt that Wilbur’s % ge 8) ff: 4 


Food is a big money maker for feeders. We want to convince youand are willing todo so at ourexpense. 
WILBUR’S FOOD makes animals fat, sleek and healthy, prevents disease, keeps the blood EXPE ah) & 








cool, bowels loose, and water clear. It invigorates and fattens stock at small cost, and is a money- 
making investment. For COWS running down on their milk and out of condition it increases the 
flow of milk and improves its quality. It prevents contagious diseases among HOGS and quickly and 
cheaply fattens them. For POULTRY it makes hens lay more and better eggs and produces better 
market poultry. It keeps HORSES healthy and always ready for work. very pound guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. 
FREE! A PACKAGE Large enough to last one animal two weeks. So great 
is our faith in Wilbur's Food and so sure are we of 
our ability to prove to you that itis a money-maker that we give you a practical test of its value. 
Write us, giving name, post office in full, number of cows, ons. horses, poult and number 
of acres in your Soom, stating if you have ever used Wilbur’s Food. If you have not used it, we will send 
you asample of Wilbur’s Food, transportation fully prepaid. Write for it at once. Do not delay. We are the 
oldest manufacturers of Stock and Poultry Food in America and refer you to any bank ia the country. 


WILBUR SEED MEAL COMPANY, 503 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











$400.00 Cash for the Largest x 
Sheep in the World. 


We hereby offer $400.00 cash for the largest Ram of 
any breed or cross. Ram to be weighed November 20, 
1902, and sworn statement of owner and weigher and 
three witnesses to be forwarded to the ‘‘AMERICAN 
SHEEP BREEDER,’’ Chicago, Ill. Ram winning this 
offer to be delivered in Chicago at the Live Stock Show 
in December, 1902, when the $400.00 will be paid by 
International Stock Food Co. 


“International Stock Food” is prepared from Herbs, Seeds, Roots, Barks. It makes Lambs 
or Sheep grow rapidly and keeps them healthy. It also increases the clip of wool. 





IT CONTAINS 4° 183 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Covers are Printed tn Six Brilliant Colors. It eest us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings. Our International Stock Book contains a finely illustrated 
Veterinary Department that Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. This illustrated Stock Book also gives Description and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
Hogs and Poultry of All Kinds. The Editor of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference. 
ae WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and §@” Answer These 3 Questions: 
let—MName this Paper. 22d—How much stock have you? 8rd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


» | ~Sthewam International Stock Food Co., mins os: 


Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 





WORM POWDER NTERNATIONAL GALL CLRE 
one] M lem ettl-1: NTERNATIONAL:HEAVE CORE 
HARNESS SOAP. SILVER PINE HEALING OIL, ETC 


OEALERS SELL THESE tba wl) Bale), | i ae Bee l en. Wi selele) INTERNATIONAL 
SPOT CASH INTERNATIONAL POULTRY FOOD NTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL LOUSE KAHLER NTERNATIONAL 





se. Jt Shipment from Ward's 


: There must be considerable satisfaction to every 
man when he realizes that he has done some: 

thing wise and creditable, es a when it di« 
rectly concerns the welfare of himself and family. 
Here is a man who is hauling a shipment home, 
content with the knowledg that all his oe 
for several months have been purchased at whole: 
sale prices, or in other words ata saving of about 
5O per cent over his home prices. 

He has no cause to worry as to what he will find inside 
the boxes. He has received shipments from us before and 
knows that everything will be found first-class and exactly 
as represented. Even if something is wrong, he knows that 
no firm in the country is more anxious to make it right than 
weare. We have customers everywhere—in every nook 
and corner of the United States. Beyond a doubt some of 
your neighbors deal with us. If you are not a heavy buyer, 
why not join with a neighbor and get your supplies by 
Y | freight? It only takes 100 pounds to make a profitabie 
i } freight shipment. 

You may need a catalogue to start with. Our 1,000 page 

catalogue containing over 70,000 quotations and 17,000 

illustrations will be sent on receipt of 15 cents to partly pay 

} \ the postage. This catalogue is already in the homes of 

} over 2,000,000 careful buyers and should be in your 
Send for it torday. 


, \ home also. 
4] 7 Montgomery Ward & Co. 
ogg geen inl CHICAGO 


~ = > The house that telis the truth. ll 






































